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Increase Your Easter Offering With This Lenten Self-Denial Bank 
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HEAVY KRAFT 


Price of Banks: 50 Cents 
per dozen; $3.00 per 100 


ERE is a beautifully designed patent 

folding bank, printed in full colors, 
suitable for either Congregation or Sunday 
School, that can be mailed at a cost within 
the price of most “made-up” boxes that can- 
not be mailed. 


It is admitted by all that a box, bank or 
some such similar device is the best means 
for raising money. The great handicap 
having been mailing a “made-up” device. 
This handicap has been overcome with these 
banks. 


The recipient can easily fold it, and en- 
joy doing so, detailed instructions for fold- 
ing printed on each bank. When it is as- 
sembled, this clever little bank not only 
locks itself, but coins cannot be removed 
without destroying the bank. No paste or 
glue is used. 





Here is a bank that can be sent by mail 
or distributed, as you wish. If it is to be 
mailed, order the envelopes; if for distribu- 


tion, you will not need the envelopes. 
of each bank, 2 


SAMPLE SENT AT YOUR REQUEST 


Size 
x 2 x 2% inches. 





A Bank ThatCan Be Mailed.— Beautifully Designed in Full Colors 


Actual Size 


LENTEN SELF-DENIAL BANK 


Order From Your Supply House, Or 


ERNST KAUFMANN, Ine. 


7 Spruce St. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 


209 So. State St. 


Each day of the Lenten Serson with space to mark 


daily Self-Denial 


Heavy Kraft Mailing Enve- 
lopes; 50 Cents per 100 


Postage extra 
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A ONE VOLUME LENTEN 


WORSHIP 


CYCLOPEDIA 





By William H. Leach 


Friday 
Organization 

Hour Service 
Service from the 








Book 


Growing Significance of Good 


of the Three 


of 


A Service with New Collects 


| Common Prayer 


Three Hour 
Choral Basis 


Briefer Services 


Books for Good Fr 
Good Friday Music 
Choral Selections 
Choir Anthems 
Solos 
Organ Selections 
Poems Substituted 
dresses 
Spiritual 
Lent 
Personal Devotions 


An Easter Service 

















Service 


The Two Hour Service 


‘iday 


with 


Themes for Good Friday 


for Ad- 


A Communion Service 


Opportunities of 





The Tragedy and Triumph 


of Easter 
By William H. Leach & J. W. G. Ward 


E wanted to make the Lenten book we 
had in mind so we brought two authors 
together. One section of this book which 
deals with history and methods was written 
by William H. Leach, editor of Church Man- 
agement. The second section, that with ser- 
monic and devotional material, is from the 
pen of J. W. G. Ward, First Presbyterian 
Church, Oak Park, Illinois. So at the price 
of a single volume you have the most useful 
and inspiring volume of Lenten and Good 
Friday devotions available. 
Protestantism has long wanted a source 
book of this kind. It will help many preach- 
ers and committees in their work in 1934. 


191 pages. Price (postpaid) $1.50 





Address 


CHURCH Wor LD Press, INc. 
Auditorium Building Cleveland, Ohio 





By J. W. G. Ward 


* 
Pre-Easter Communion Medi- 
tation 

Address on The First Word 
A Prayer for Pardon 
Address on the Second Word 
A Prayer for Mercy 

Address on the Third Word 
A Prayer for Home Fires 
Address on the Fouth Word 
A Prayer for Righteousness 
Address on the Fifth Word 
A Prayer for Refreshment 
Address on the Sixth Word 
A Prayer for Trust 

Address on the Seventh Word 
A Prayer for Faith 


Easter Sermon 
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Discunecieid 


Tell us where to secure 


Organ Repairs 

Carpets 

Hymn Books 

Bibles 

Upholstery 

Windows 

Electric Light Fixtures 
Pews 

Pulpit Furniture 
Baptismal Fonts 
Furnaces 

Plans for Building 
Ways of Financing 
Multigraphs 
Mimeographs 

Office Furniture 
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The Most Important Contribution To 
Religious Knowledge Of Recent Years 


NEW BIBLE EVIDENCE 


From the 1925-1933 Exeavations 


Sir Charles Marston, F.S. A. 


Sir Charles Marston’s striking volume has been de- 
scribed as the most important contribution to the 
Ih confirmation of Biblical records made in recent 
years, by one who is probably the world’s foremost 
authority on the Israelites’ exodus from Egypt. 
Sir Charles says: 
amassing sufficient means, to ascertain by excava-° 
tions in Bible lands how far the early history of 
the Old Testament is correct. 
that the text of the passages referring to the de- 
struction of Jericho was written from the descrip- 
tions of eye-witnesses, which goes to prove the so- 
called textual criticism of the Old Testament to 
have been incorrect.” 

OF THE BRITISH EDITION THE 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT SAYS: 

“No minister of any school of thought should miss 
Sir Charles Marston’s remarkable work . 
in this masterly survey exactly what he wants.” 
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find 


Illustrated $2.00 


“It has been my purpose since 


It is now apparent 


(LONDON) 


. will 


EARLY 1934 ISSUES 





Joseph H. Appel 


MAN PROPOSES A TRUCE ON 
SELFISHNESS 


Dr. George Hugh Smyth says: ‘‘Mr. Appel of 
Wanamaker’s seeks to drive home to the 
business world an inspiring truth. In this 
great economic revolution now in process, 
our courageous President, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, is seeking to bring to all leaders 
of finance and industry a great spiritual 
vision of mutual goodwill.” Author of ‘‘The 
Business Life of John Wanamaker. 60¢ 





Oscar Lowry 


SCRIPTURE MEMORIZING FOR 
SUCCESSFUL SOUL -WINNING 


The author was formerly Director of Prac- 
tical Work, Moody Bible Institute, Chicago. 
“That the new system of Scripture memor- 
izing has proved itself to be practical and 
effective is fully attested by the thousands 
who have tried it out for themselves.”— 
From the Introduction. $1.50 


George D. Owen, D. D. 
WHEN THE SUN RISES 


In his Foreword, 
the author says: 
“Realizing the 
weakness and the 














G. Campbell Morgan, D. D. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING 
TO JOHN 


Completing Dr. Morgan’s expository ser- 
mons on the Four Gospels. The work is 
rich in interpretation, suggestion, exposi- 
tion and application. There is hardly a 
page without some expression of strength 
and force that attracts and holds the 
reader. May be said to represent the ripe 
results of years of penetrating and analyti- 
cal study. $3.50 


C. W. Durden, D. D. 
THE EPIC OF JESUS 


A paraphrase of the story of the earthly life 
of Jesus as contained in the Gospels, done 
in blank verse. Dr. Durden closely follows 
the accepted evangelical narrative, his work 
being entirely free of any mythical or 
legendary element. Introduction by John R. 
Sampey, President, Southern Baptist Theolog- 
$1.50 
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Prof. W. W. Prescott 
THE SPADE AND THE BIBLE 


Throws a flood of 
light on the authen- 
ticity of the Bible, 
and constitutes a 
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Kindness 


Be ye kind one to another, tender- 
hearted, forgiving one another, even as 
God hath forgiven you. 


So said St. Paul to the Ephesians— 

There must have been some very good 
reason for this emphatic statement. 

Obviously, some of these Ephesian 
Christians were most unkind—unforgiv- 
ing— 

They had forgotten that it is quite 
impossible for God to forgive one who 
holds malice, revenge or hatred in the 
heart. 

They remembered not that Jesus said: 
“Forgive and thou shalt be forgiven’— 

Peter said to his Lord: “How many 
times should one forgive? Seven times?” 
And Jesus answered, “Seventy times 
seven.” 

Kindness is the oil that makes life’s 
machinery work smoothly. 

It is the thing that helps one to en- 
dure with fortitude. 

It heals many broken hearts— 

It clarifies numerous dark and fore- 
boding situations. 

It helps one to carry his load without 
breaking. 

It softens the hearts of many disa- 
greeable souls— 

It builds up and strengthens many 
burdened hearts. 

It helps one to carry on when, other- 
wise, the inclination would be to give 
up in despair. 

It lends hope, trust, faith, love, be- 
nignity— 

It gives to the weak and erring one 
more chance— 

Marcus Antonius says: “Ask thyself, 
daily, to how many ill-minded persons 
thou hast shown a kind disposition.” 

It is not easy for one to show kind- 
ness to one who is ill-minded— 

It takes grit, grace and gumption, 
coupled with good sound common sense, 
at times, for one to exhibit the grace 
of human kindness— 

But it pays big dividends—gives one 
great satisfaction— 

The rebound is marvelous! 

Jesus was a past-master in the fine 
art of human kindness— 

Someone has said: “If you have an 
enemy, Kill Him—with kindness”— 

The greatest satisfaction in life is to 
overcome animosity, jealousy, hatred, 
malice, vindictiveness, envy, by acting 
the part of a real follower of Jesus— 
returning good for evil— 

Just try it for one week, then note 
the fine feeling of real satisfaction—joy 
unspeakable that comes surging into 
your soul— 

Life is too short to carry a grudge— 
to go around constantly with a chip on 
one’s shoulder— 

Be—ye—kind—one—to—another— 


—Alfred Jennings Funnell. 


DIP YOUR PEN IN SUNSHINE 
Dip your pen in Sunshine, 
Black clouds will roll away; 
Live well in the present, 
Gone is yesterday. 


Dip your pen in Sunshine, 
Bid depression go; 

With gratitude and kindness 
Let your good words flow. 


—Grenville Kleiser. 


—-OLD uymnats—or NEW? 


Hymns express the spirit of worship and the physical 
appearance of the books should invite constant use. 


Hymns of the Christian Life 


By MILTON S. LITTLEFIELD, D.D. 





(used with increasing satisfaction in hundreds of 
churches) is guaranteed to last 15 to 20 years with ordi- 


nary use. The cost is little more than that of rebinding. 


Send for examination copy today and SPECIAL 
PAYMENT PLAN entailing no financial burden. 


A. 8S. BARNES & COMPANY 


Publishers of Hymn Books since 1855 
67 WEST 44th STREET NEW YORK 











Second Presby. Church 
Newark, N. J., uses 
The Hymns of the Christian Life 
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The Ideal Certificate 


W: issue but one policy—The Ideal Certificate. It is the re- 
sult of years of experience, and we believe it furnishes the most 
worth while protection for a specialized class at actual cost. We issue 
this policy to men and women, from eighteen to sixty-five years of age, 
who are engaged in religious activities. Ministers, their wives, Sunday 
school teachers, and lay officers of the church and its societies are eligible. 
And the cost is but one dollar per month. 


SUMMARY OF BENEFITS 


—, 


SICKNESS BENEFITS 


Confining sickness, per week... .$ 10.00 
Non-confining sickness, per week 5.00 


ACCIDENT BENEFITS 


Total disability, per week ...... $ 10.00 





Features of the Ideal 
Certificate 


1. Benefits begin with the first day 

of illness or disability. 

Benefits are paid for non-confin- 

ing illness and convalescence, as 

well as for confining illness. 

3. Benefits are paid for partial dis- 
ability resulting from an accident, 
as well as for total disability. 

4. Benefits are paid for natural death, 


nN 
° 


as well as for accidental death. Partial disability, per week .... 5.00 
5. It is not bothersome to obtain this Lom ot both epee ............ 250.00 
protection—no medical examina- Loss .Of Doth SIMS: 2.6.5 ciiec ce 250.00 
os reguiens. Loss: Of DOth lege sis os. ceeesees 250.00 
6. Dues are not increased, nor are > sen : 200.00 
benefits decreased, with the mem- Oe Se ee ge he ee ea ede ce : 
ber’s advancing age. BeOSS OF OMG EM s).. +: « os05.000's/e 200.00 
’ Although only persons between Loss of one leg TEEETEEEE ERT 200.00 
the ages of 18 and 65 may join Permanent total disability .... 250.00 





the Society, membership may be 
retained until the member reaches 
the advanced age of 70. 

8. The cost is only one dollar per 
month, 


DEATH BENEFITS}. | 


Natural death 
Accidental Geath ..u...0 0 vccce cs 250.00 














The Ministers Protective Society, 
Box 334, Meadville, Pennsylvania 

Please send me full information about The Ideal Certificate which pays for 
sickness, accidents and death. 
O Rev. 
O Mr. 
0 Miss Nea acetates Acer nae 
O Mrs. 
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BELLEVUE STRATFORD 


Ncation Philadelphia to world 
travellers and they'!l! say—“‘Bellevue- 
Stratford”. This famous hotel has 
always attracted those wha anpr-cia‘e 
the finer things of life; those whose ex- 
perience has taucht them where to find 
fac lit.es, comforts and services in the 
fullest measure. 

Rates consistent with present times. 
CLAUDE H,. BENNETT, Gen'l Mgr. 


IN PHILADELPHIA 





| HOTEL DENNIS 


| ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 
| ON THE BOARDWALK 














Eu: n Plans. 


Walter J. Buzby, Inc. 

















American and 
Rates in line with the times. 
| 

















The Chicago Theological Seminary 


A graduate school, training 
men and women for the min- 
istry and other forms of religious 
and social work. Located at 
the heart of America's greatest 
laboratory for urban and rural 
research. 

Affiliated with the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Flexible mod- 
ern curriculum. Opportunities 
for field work and self-help to 
qualified students. Further in- 
formation on request. 


ALBERT W. PALMER 
President 


5757 University Avenue 
Chicago 





























Pay For Itself 


A few shows at a small admission price | 
will pay for the new motion picture pro- 

| jecture. What kind to buy? Let us get 

| that information for you. } 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
o Auditorium sisted Cleveland, 0. 





| Did You Know That It Will | 
| 






















MONEY:: Build 
Bigger Better School 


CHURCH SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Write today for Catalog and ‘Attendance Boost- 
ing’ Supplement. New ideas and fresh material 
that swell membership and add apitan pm power. 
Supplying Sunday Schools for 


. ‘Words of Silver’, ‘Guide to Bible Beauties’, 

“The e Gospel Studio “Hymn Story Folders’, “Bible 
Alphabet’, ‘My Sunday School Di iary’, etc. Lowest prices, 
quality gc oods, prompt service. Catalog free, write today 


THE WARNER PRESS, Dept. S-6 Anderson, Indiana 





CLARKS “UDPITYPE 
COPPER ChuRCh 
BULLETIN BOARDS 


i) THE UNITYPE SYSTEM OF CHURCH PUBLICITY 


COMBINES ELEGANCE AND REFINEMENT 
WITH EFFECTIVE DISPLAY 


wi CLARK COPPADN. Inc 
& Parente 
SO Laraxe TTE ST. neu “YORK 
ULLY TLLUSTRATED CATALOG ON Ri REQUEST 
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WORSHIP FOLDERS for 


LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 


OR churches which may desire to observe the Sunday be- 
fore Lincoln’s Birthday we have provided some four page 


worship folders. 


used on the cover of this magazine. 


blank for your own use. 


The front page contains the Lincoln picture 
Pages 2, 3 and 4, are 


Price $1.00 per 100; $4.00 for 500; 


$7.00 per 1000 


An electro of the cut may be secured from us for $1.50. 


ro 


Washington’s Birthday 


A four page folder. 
ington on page one. 


Picture of the Houdon bust of Wash- 
Pages 2, 3 and 4 blank for your own copy. 


Prices $1.00 per 100; $4.00 for 500; 


$7.00 per 1000 


a 


CuHurRCcH Wortp Press, INc. 


Auditorium Building 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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PRESERVE and CLASSIFY YOUR SERMONS 





Lecter from Edith K. Trickler, secretary Saint Paul’s Episcopal Church, 


San Francisco, California: 


“A disastrous fire occurred in St. Paul’s Church in February, and we were 
so unfortunate as to lose most of our treasured possessions. Among the 



































Takes 844" x11” Sheet Without Folding 


books and papers which 
were not actually burned 
but scorched and water 
damaged were the sermons 
of the Rector of St. Paul’s. 
. Church Management 
Sermon Files were a help 
in protecting the writings 
enclosed in them. Please 
send 350 for future use.” 


You also should have the 
protection against dust, 
water, fire and air pro- 
vided by these strong en- 
velopes. 


Size of envelope 9 x 12 inches 


Made to fit standard business filing case 


Price $1.25 per set of 52 Envelopes 
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New Buildings And Church Bankruptcy 


By Henry E. Tralle, Editorial Adviser to Church Management 


and somewhat provoked in reading, 

in October Current History, the 
cleverly-worded exaggerations of a min- 
ister, who asserts that the Protestant 
churches in America are “bankrupt,” and 
who attributes their woeful condition 
chiefly to “the absurd and stupid build- 
ing mania which from 1924 to 1930 af- 
flicted nearly every congregation in the 
American cities.” 


Sina of us were highly entertained 


The unsympathetic, pessimistic state- 
ments of this writer constitute another 
illustration of the ease with which truth 
may be distorted to the detriment of 
worthy enterprises. Even if it were true 
that churches are bankrupt, it would be 
“absurd and stupid” to set up as the 
explanation of this condition a “build- 
ing-mania” bogey, for the reason that 
more than nine-tenths of the churches 
of America have not erected any build- 
ings of any kind during the period in- 
dicated. It is also a fact that not more 
than one-tenth of the total number of 
churches that have erected buildings can 
be said to have overbuilt. Many of them 
did incur debts, but these debts were not 
over-large, when considered in the light 
of all the circumstances that prevailed 
when the buildings were erected. A 
large majority of the church buildings 
of America have been erected, through 
the years, with debts, and these debts 
have proven to be, on the whole, a whole- 
some incentive to greater effort, and a 
vitalizing spur to more worth while 
achievement. The statements here made 
are, I think, conservative statements 
based on surveys made by those who 
know most about the building programs 
of churches. 


It is true that there is to be found, 
here and there, the exceptional church 
that finds itself, today, because of the 
general depression, to be staggering un- 
der a too-heavy load of debt. But why 


blame the leaders in these churches for 
not being able to foresee what was to 
take place during the years 1929 to 1933, 
when there was nowhere else, among any 
other leaders in any other institutions, 
any such remarkable foresight? To do 
so would be absurd, as any of us can 
see when we look at the half-empty 
hotels and office buildings and factory 
structures and apartment houses scat- 
tered over the country. 


Facing the Debt Facts of Churches 


But, as a matter of fact, the churches 
of America are not bankrupt. We are 
told by those who are in a position to 
know that only one church in 2,344 has 
gone out of business, during the depres- 
sion, while one bank of every six has 
closed its doors, one business and in- 
dustrial concern of every 22 has gone 
into bankruptcy, one college of every 40 
has suspended operations, and one hos- 
pital of every 45 has ceased to exist. 
We are told also that there is only a 
ten-per-cent aggregating debt on Amer- 
ica’s more than one-quarter million 
church edifices. This condition is far 
from a bankrupt one. 


There is nothing alarming about the 
debt conditions of the churches. The 
churches have shown themselves to be 
more nearly depression-proof than have 
any other institutions. The churches 
have been having their troubles, of 
course, and some of them are in serious 
distress, but, compared with other in- 
stitutions, they have made a most en- 
couraging showing. Even a small debt 
may seem large to a church, these days, 
but it need not necessarily be discour- 
aging, as many of these churches are 
demonstrating. With true Christian 
faith, and with courage and generosity, 
most of the churches are finding ways 
to meet their obligations and to main- 
tain their activities on a reasonable ba- 
sis of efficiency. 


Future Outlook for the Churches 

With improvement in business and in- 
dustrial conditions, there is every reason 
to believe that the churches will con- 
tinue to grow in numbers, in strength, 
and in accomplishment. Such progress 
will involve, of course, a continuance in 
the construction of church buildings. 
Despite the remarkable activity in the 
erection of church buildings in America 
during the years 1924 to 1930, the great 
majority of our churches still are sadly 
out of date in their buildings and equip- 
ment. 

Changed conditions and needs, and the 
demands of the times, in addition to 
normal material depreciation, will com- 
pel churches to build. Many churches 
will build new church auditoriums that 
will be both useful and beautiful, and 
a greater number will erect educational 
buildings fhat will provide adequately 
for a Christian education that will be 
both spiritual and scientific. Numerous 
churches will modernize existing build- 
ings. Indeed, there is a marked move- 
ment in this direction at the present 
time. Many churches are finding that 
a few thousand dollars will transform 
an old building, in lieu of the larger 
building program that can not be under- 
taken under present conditions. 


Church-Building Activities During the 
Depression 

During the last few months I have 
assisted several churches to remodel and 
modernize old Akron buildings. One of 
these churches had a typical Akron 
building with a too-high central audi- 
torium with surrounding irregularly- 
shaped rooms with movable partitions 
on the main floor and on a gallery floor. 
This large Akron room with its sur- 
rounding part-rooms made it impossible, 
of course, to hold more than one wor- 
ship service and to properly department- 
alize the school. 
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We put in a new sound-proofed floor 
and some sound-proofed plastered par- 
titions, redecorating the whole and cov- 
ering all floors with carpets. 


There is now a Nursery room, a Be- 
ginners’ room, a suite of rooms for the 
Primary department, a suite of rooms 
for the Junior department, a suite of 
rooms for the Intermediate department, 
and a suite of rooms for the Senior de- 
partment. Without changing walls or 
roof, and only utilizing to better ad- 
vantage existing spaces, at a cost of only 
a few thousand dollars, it is now pos- 
sible to conduct the school in accordance 
with the most approved principles and 
practices of our day. The whole teach- 
ing-situation has been immeasurably im- 
proved. The large men’s class will be 
cared for in the redecorated and refur- 
nished basement of the Sunday-school 
building. The other Adult classes and 
older young people’s classes will be taken 
care of in the basement underneath the 
church auditorium in a room that has 
been redecorated and carpeted. 


We are modernizing three other Ak- 
ron-type buildings after a similar fash- 
ion, though no two, of course, are alike. 
Each building constitutes a distinctive, 
complex planning problem, and requires 
careful technical handling. 


Not only are a number of churches 
modernizing old buildings, but some of 
them are now, despite depression-condi- 
tions, erecting new buildings or parts of 
new buildings. Some of these buildings 
are being erected with money already 
in hand, and others with borrowed 
money. In a few cases, the church has 
been able to obtain a loan from the de- 
nominational board. In the majority of 
cases, however, the church is lending 
itself the money, obtaining from indi- 
vidual members loans ranging from fifty 
dollars to one thousand dollars, the 
church issuing notes or bonds or certi- 
ficates of credit and paying interest 
ranging from three to five per cent. 
This method of raising money for new 
buildings or remodeling is proving to be, 
under present business and industrial 
conditions, surprisingly feasible and suc- 
cessful. 


Success of Churches Makes New Building 
Imperative 


Not only is it true that comparatively 
few churches have gotten into serious 
difficulties through over-building, but, on 
the other hand, it is a fact that it has 
been the successes of churches and not 
their failures that have led to building. 
The growth in church attendances, and 
particularly in the church-school attend- 
ances, together with changes in educa- 
tional theory, has made it imperative 
that there be a remodeling or new con- 
struction. 


The successful, growing, spiritual 
church finds itself, sooner or later, in 
a position where it must either improve 
its building and equipment or fail to 
meet its community’s needs. Its past 
success demands building, and its future 
success largely depends on it. 


Almost without exception, a remodel- 
ing or new construction results in a 
marked increase in attendance and in 
the spiritual, dynamic quality of its im- 
proved activities. 


At the beginning of the period of de- 
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No Collection Plates 


Contributions Increase 


$1200.00, the Trustees of the High- 

land Park Presbyterian Church in- 
augurated a financial campaign, October 
24, 1933, in which the offering plates 
were not to be used. The result has 
been a 33% increase in attendance and 
a 50% increase in income. 

It was discovered that when offering 
plates were passed those who gave lib- 
erally and were really supporting the 
church put their offerings in envelopes 
and were hid from view, while the pen- 
nies, nickels, and dimes were left to the 
gaze of the worshipers. This practice 
resulted in the “small change” being the 
example and was an encouragement to 
small giving. The discontinuance of this 
mode of offering eliminated this ex- 
ample of niggardliness and selfishness. 
It was also learned, by the 33% increase 
in attendance, that many stayed away 
because of the embarrassment of not 
being able to give. The discontinuance 
of the plates removed this embarrass- 
ment. 

Instead of the Offertory the pastor, 
Elmer J. Larson, gave a series of stew- 
ardship talks, which proved an ideal 
form of stewardship education, which 
was enforced by the omitting of the 
collection from the services. It was also 
discovered that the people were more in 
the mood of giving liberally at the close 
ot the service, and is incidentally a 
challenge to the preacher to “deliver the 
goods.” 


F ‘s20 with a Summer Deficit of 





pression, one of our churches erected 
the first story of a three-story building, 
and, primarily because of the relief from 
overcrowding, the Sunday-school attend- 
ance has grown from 350 to 500. 


Another church that built a complete 
new structure just before this period 
has more than doubled its church mem- 
bership, and has now a Sunday-school 
attendance more than three times as 
large as it had before entering the new 
building. 


What our church leaders, today, need 
is to keep their faith in God and in the 
church and in the gospel message, and 
to press forward with determination to 
wrest victory from threatened defeat, to 
capitalize difficulties, and to find a way 
to meet the growing spiritual needs of 
a distressed world. It is the church more 
than any other institution that holds 
the solution of the world’s most perplex- 
ing problems.’ If our churches fail to 
meet the unprecedented challenges of 
our day, they will indeed become bank- 
rupt, both financially and spiritually. 


Two boxes were placed in the vesti- 
bule, one for the men and one for the 
women, which had the tendency to pro- 
mote some good-natured rivalry between 
the two. The women have been slightly 
in the lead during the entire campaign. 
This plan has stimulated stewardship ed- 
ucation in practically every organization. 
Because of the fact that no commercial 
enterprise for raising money is allowed 
in the church or its various organiza- 
tions, a committee was appointed to pass 
en every plan to raise finances. In ad- 
dition prayer groups were organized, first, 
to lay our needs before God, and, sec- 
ond, to ward off any tendency to raise 
money with bazaars, sales, ticket-selling, 
and the like. 

The result has been not only greater 
giving, but an increased spiritual life in 
the church, and a spirit of fellowship 
never enjoyed before. And last, but not 
least, our bills are being paid, which 
means a happy Treasurer. 


AS MOTHER USED TO DO 


If you’re feeling sort o’ rocky and dis- 
gusted with yourself, 

You haven’t got the orders, and the 
goods are on the shelf; 

You’ve tried your best at smiling, but 
only a grin will come, 

And your temper’s short and snappy in 
the love-nest you call home; 

You'll get a lot of help from it and keep 
from getting blue 

If you go to Church on Sunday, as 
Mother used to do. 


When you sit beside the sick-bed of 
your darling little boy, 

And the doctor’s diagnosis has dispersed 
your hope and joy; 

When your bills are multiplying and 
your bank account is low; 

And wifey needs a little change, about 
a week or so; 

You'll get a boost and blessing that will 
surely pull you through, 

If you go to Church on Sunday, as 
Mother used to do. 


—William Barnes Lower. 


CHURCHMEN BECOME MINERS FOR 
THE DAY 


Many churches are encouraging dona- 
tions of labor where it is impossible to 
secure gifts of actual money. It would 
be interesting to know the number of 
churches which had their annual clean- 
ing through such activities in the sum- 
mer of 1933. One of the most unique 
efforts we have heard of occurred with 
the Rich Hill, Missouri, Presbyterian 
Church. Men of the church gave of their 
own time and teams and went to a near- 
by mine and secured sufficient coal to 
heat the church for a year. This surely 
is a practical gift which would be appre- 
ciated. 
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The First Season At The Farm 


The Story of an Unusual Church Project 





HIS is the story of a preacher who 

had a vision. He sold it to his 

own congregation. And now at the 
end of the first farming season he has 
related the entire plan, with its limita- 
tions and achievements to the editor of 
Church Management. 

The minister is Howard M. Wells. 
The church, the First Presbyterian 
Church of East Cleveland, Ohio. The 
project, a farm of one hundred and 
thirty acres. The vision, one of happy 
children, resting adults, reclamation of 
men and women casualties of the eco- 
nomic depression, and a _ uniting of 
rural and city life. 

“Wouldn’t it be a fine thing,” thought 
Mr. Wells, “if our church had a farm of 
its own, a place where classes might feel 
free to go for picnics in the summer and 
parties in the fall and winter? Wouldn't 
it be splendid to have a place we could 
call our own, to which hard working 
men might take their families for a 
week end, or a day? Wouldn’t it be a 
bit of Christian service to provide pleas- 
ent surroundings in which the aged and 
tired might rest? And above all of 
these visions, wouldn’t it be about the 
best thing possible to provide work on 
the soil for men who have been losing 
their morale walking the city streets in 
search of work?” 

The preacher thought of it. Then he 
started out to sell the idea to his church. 
He had competent business men who 
would pass on the practicability of the 
plan. He had some level dirt farmers 
who would decide on the type of farm 
to be purchased. And he, himself, 
would serve as the interlocutor between 
the practical minded men and the social 
and spiritual needs of those in his 
church. 


By William H. Leach 


After a search a farm was found. It 
was located twenty-two miles from the 
church. It had a splendid house suit- 
able for the social purposes of the ex- 
periment. The farmers agreed that the 
soil was satisfactory for their purposes. 
A committee entered into negotiations 
with the estate holding the farm. The 
result was that the church became the 
tenant, at a rental figure of twenty dol- 
lars per month. 


I 


The next step was an energetic cam- 
paign to raise sufficient money to secure 
tools, seed and other items necessary 
for operating the farm. Instead of ask- 
ing for outright gifts it was decided to 
sell purchasing certificates. These were 
issued in five dollar denominations. 











The person who purchased one was to 
receive farm produce to the amount of 
the certificate. Over one hundred of 
these were taken by members of the 
congregation. It was not a large amount. 
The committee really sought more. But 
it was enough to make a start. 


You can’t buy many tractors, horses, 
plows or cultivators with five hundred 
dollars. Immediately all interested in 
the enterprise saw that they must seek 
other methods of securing the equipment 
needed. Led by the minister they went 
vigorously to work to seek loans or gifts 
of such things as were necessary. In a 
few weeks they have been able to se- 
cure things needed. One man loaned 
them a tractor. Another gave a tractor 
plow. A third loaned two ponies for the 
season. A search and bargaining finally 
drought a Dodge truck for fifty dollars. 
A wholesale house provided hoes and 
other tools at cost. From William Max- 
well, minister of one of the smallest 
churches in Cleveland Presbytery, came 
the gift of two pigs to add to the live 
stock. 


A gasoline company agreed to give 
five gallons of gasoline, per day, for 
the truck. There was a condition in 
this gift. It may interest other churches 
to know just how the gift was secured. 
In compensation for the gasoline the 
farm committee distributed gasoline cer- 
tificates to members and friends of the 
church. They were urged to buy gasoline 


and lubrication service from the company. 
As they made the purchases the certifi- 
cates were turned in at the station. 
These were to be collected as visible evi- 
dence that it paid to help the church 
farm through the gift of gasoline. I do 
not know just how many of the certifi- 
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Left: The Homestead. Right: Planning the Crops. Upper: Mr. Wells Displays One of the Gift Hogs 
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CHURCH FARM WORK—PAY CARD 
East Cleveland First Presbyterian Church 
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Produce 
High number punched indicates la- 
bor-hour value of produce received 


2. Seer ee re row 
11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 
21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 
31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 
41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 50 








Hours 
High number punched indicates 
hours of farm work 
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11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 
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31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 
41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 50 








cates were turned in. But the number 
was sufficient so that the company was 
glad to go ahead to end of farm season 
with the gift after the trial period had 
expired. 

II 


As far as the original plans were con-' 
cerned the equipping of the farm was 
to be merely incidental. The big thing 
was to be found in the human values. 
Though no mass movement was de- 
veloped in the experiment, Mr. Wells is 
convinced that the social values of the 
farming experiment had been of almost 
incalculable value. There is something 
constructive about working with land. 


“One who works with the soil, soon 
learns this,” says Mr. Wells. He learns 
that it takes real toil to make things 
grow, but he also comes to have confi- 
dence in the scheme of things. If one 
does work he is going to produce. He 
may not produce a thousand fold or a 
hundred fold. But nature always plays 
fair. If a man labors he will get some- 
thing for his toil.” 


The depression has tended to break 
down man’s faith in the scheme of the 
world. If one is getting near that point 
where morale will collapse on him, 
work on the farm will renew or bring 
back the old faith. This farm was dedi- 
cated to that purpose. Let us see just 
how these social values were secured. 

The farm must have a foreman. This 
offers a good place to start. The job 
was offered to a man who had been out 
of employment for months. His nerve 
was being shattered. His family was 
worrried about him. The committee of- 
fered him fifty dollars per month, his 
board, and vegetables to send back to the 
city for his family. He accepted it and 
has had charge of the work throughout 
the season. 


The truck offered another job. A 
young man who was idling out of school 
was offered this work. There was no pay 
attached to it. But he was told that he 
could have vegetables for his own home. 





He was delighted to take the task. 
Every day he has driven out to the 
farm. He has matured socially and 
physically. The truck driving has pro- 
vided the thing necessary to keep his 
hold on life. 


Other men have come to take their 
places among those who toil. Some of 
these are at the age which will probably 
bar them from industrial employment 
as the world reshapes itself. The op- 
portunity to do something with their 
hands means much to them just now. 
Eighteen individuals took plots to culti- 
vate for themselves. Each was required to 
give one hour’s work to the general pro- 
ject for each day he worked on his own 
plot. 


The minister’s family took the house 
for the summer, paying rent to the farm 
for the use of it. But it was more of an 
open house than a residence. One 
family was invited to share work and 
quarters with them. Then there was the 
constant stream of visitors for the day 
and evening. These included individuals 
and groups. This leads to an apprecia- 
tion of other social values. 


III 


Far off from the beaten highways this 
farm offered splendid opportunities for 
picnics and camping. A swimming pool 
was lacking but a suitable one was 
found, on another farm, a short distance 
away. The plan of the committee was 
to make the farm a center of fellowship 
activities for the congregation. 


It was late October when the writer 
visited the farm. The Sunday before a 
group had come out from the church 
for an outing. It rained and they were 
unable to remain out-of-doors. So they 
held their wiener roast in one of the 
spacious rooms of the house, using the 
open fire place. During the visit the 
minister advised the foreman that a 
class had planned to take the house over 
for a party on Hallowe’en. At the same 


time he entered a request from another 
group for corn shucks and pumpkins for 
a party which would be held in town. 
These indicate the social usefulness of 
the program. 


For the children during the summer 
there were the ponies. Two of them 
were loaned. The third was an outright 
gift and will be wintered. These ponies 
made the place the ideal picnic place, 
as far as the youngsters were concerned. 


At different places on the grounds pic- 
nic tables were erected and open grates 
provided for cooking. The Y. M. C. A. 
loaned a large tent capable of covering 
large dining parties. Small tents could 
be erected at many places. About one- 
third of the farm is wooded, making 
such excursions and outings pleasant 
indeed. 


Picnic parties have included the Sun- 
day school classes, women’s organiza- 
tions, the Presbyterian Ministers Club 
and many family groups. The record for 
June for instance, shows from seven to 
82 visitors daily, a total for the month 
of 688. 


Then there is a fellowship achieved by 
bringing together folks from the same 
church who have never had a real op- 
portunity to get acquainted. What can 
the business executive know about the 
fellow who drives the delivery truck. 
They worship in the same church, they 
are still far apart. A half day spent in 
play or work at the church farm brings 
them together in a way that normal 
church relationships cannot do. 


The first season, Mr. Wells believes, 
made but a beginning. He sees many 
more things the farm can accomplish. 
He pictures evening vespers on summer 
Sundays. He pictures a tie-up between 
the farm produce and the church can- 
ning kitchen which will distribute to the 
needs of the city. Already several hun- 
dred cans of corn, beans and tomatoes 
have been put up for winter use. Some 
of these will be used in the church sup- 
pers. They make possible the twenty- 
five cent dinners served in the church 
during this winter. Others will be used 
in general welfare work. But, human 
values, he insists, are the great things. 
These are going to be the harvest of the 
experiment. 


As far as Cleveland is concerned, Mr. 
Wells and the First Presbyterian Church 
of East Cleveland have done something 
more. They have demonstrated that in- 
stead of lying down in the period of de- 
pression a church can step forward 
with a challenging program. To this 
one observer it seems to have more per- 
manent values than most of the relief 
schemes sponsored by the various social 
agencies. For remember what this min- 
ister has told us. When one works with 
the soil he begins to renew his faith in 
the scheme of things. 
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A Technique For Reading 
Biographies 


By Fred Eastman, Chicago Theological Seminary 
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physical endowment, home influ- 
ences, friends, religious convictions, 
prayer and meditation, singleness of 
purpose, hard work, self-discipline, 
knowledge, freedom from financial 
cares, super-normal experiences such 
as visions, trances, and the like, 
other factors. 


14. Bibliography. 





of the joys of reading biographies 

and want more. You have found 
in it the fun of the chase as you have 
tried to search out not only the facts of oa 
a great man’s life but the sources of his 
power. You have found, too, that in the 
reading of biographies you can make 
new friends as Albert Schweitzer made 
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Lamarck, 1744-1829 Kant, 1724-1804 
Hastings, W., 1732-1818 Goldsmith, 1728-74 
Francis, 1745-|Jefferson, 1743-1826 Paine, Thos., 1737- 


1809 


|Mirabeau, 1749-91 Laplace, 1749-1827 Goethe, 1749-1832 
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TABLE I--(Continued) 





Artists, Writers, 





Religious Leaders Statesmen | Scientists | Pailecashers 
17\50 \Maimon, 1754-1800 
| Mozart, 1756-91 
|Madison, J., 1751-1836 /Burns, R., 1759-96 
Lafayette, 1757-1834 /Schiller, 1759-1805 
Hamilton, Alex., 1757- ‘Beethoven, 1770-1827 

1804 Hegel, 1770-1831 

Nelson, Adm., 1758-1805) Scott, Wm., 1771-1832 
|Monroe, J., 1758-1831 |Lamb, 1775-1834 
|Pitt, Wm., 1759-1806 | Landor, W. S8., 1775- 
|Robespierre, 1759-94 | 1864 


|Byron, 1788-1824 


Carey, Wm., 1761-1834 | Wilberforce, 1759-1833 | 
Schopenhauer, 1788- 
1860 


Schleiermacher, 1768- |Napoleon, 1769-1821 |Audubon, 1780-1851 





1834 \Wellington, Duke, 1769-/Stephenson, Geo., 1781-| 
Owen, R., 1771-1858 | 1852 | 1848 Shelley, 1792-1822 
Cartwright, P., 1785-|Metternich, 1773-1859 (Faraday, 1791-1867 ‘Arnold, Th., 1795-1842 
1872 | |Herschel, J. F. W., 1792- Carlyle, 1795-1881 
Judson, Ad., 1788-1850 | | 1871 
18\00 


Macaulay, 1800-1859 
|Hugo, V., 1802-85 
|Emerson, 1803-82 
‘Sterling, J., 1806-44 
Darwin, 1809-82 Mill, J. S., 1806-73 
Mendelssohn, 1809-47 
Tennyson, 1809-92 
Liszt, 1811-66 
Dickens, 1812-70 
'Browning, 1812-89 
|Marx, K., 1818-83 
\Kingsley, 1819-75 
Eliot, Geo., 1819-80 
Whitman, 1819-92 
Ruskin, 1819-1900 
Spencer, 1820-1903 
Mendel, 1822-84 Nightingale, F., 1820- 
Pasteur, 1822-84 1910 

Huxley, 1825-95 |Arnold, Mt., 1822-88 
| |Dostoevsky, 1822-81 


Newman, J. H., 1801-90 
Young, Brigham, 1801-77|Cobden, 1804-65 
Bushnell, 1802-76 Disraeli, 1804-81 
Garibaldi, 1807-82 
Lincoln, 1809-65 
Gladstone, 1809-98 
Cavour, 1810-61 
1813-73 
1813-87 


Livingstone, D., 
Beecher, H. W., 
Bismarck, 1815-98 











Eddy, Mary B., 1821- 
1910 


Bliss, Daniel, 1823-1916 | 
Booth, Gen. Wm., 1829- 





1912 |Renan, E., 1823-92 
Brooks, Ph., 1835-93 Ibsen, 1828-1906 
Abbott, Lyman, 1835-|Adams, Henry B., 1838-|Burroughs, Jn., 1837- \Tolstoy, 1828-1910 

1922 | 1918 1921 . Ingersoll, 1833-99 


Twain, M., 1835-1910 
| Morley, Jn., 1838-1923 


Tschaikowsky, 1840-93 
Gladden, Wash., 1835-| | 
|/Edison, 1847-1931 


Hardy, 1840-1928 
1918 | James, William, 1842- 
Moody, 1837-99 |Trudeau, 1848—— 191 


0 
White, Alex., 1837-1921 \Churehill, Lord, 1849-95|Burbank, 1849-1926 Jeffries, R., 1848-87 








| 
| 18 50 
| 
Taylor, Graham, 1851-|Gompers, Samuel, 1850-|Osler, Wm., 1849-1919 (Stevenson, R. L., 1850- 
aa 94 
Washington, Bk. T., \Rhodes, C., 1853-1902 Drummond, H., 1851-97 
1855-1915 | Wilson, W., 1856-1924 Palmer, Alice F., 1855- 
Addams, Jane, 1860——!|Roosevelt, 1858- 1919 Pupin, 1858—— | 95 
Rauschenbusch, 1861- -—~ we Wm. H., 1863-| Barrie, J. M., 1860—— 
1918 190 |Bok, E., 1863-1929 
Jowett, 1864-1923 | macDonald, J. R., 1866- 
Steiner, Ed. A., 1866——-| —— |Keller, Helen, 1880—— 


Lenin, 1870-1924 Marconi, 1874—— Mansfield, K., 1890- 
|Mussolini, 1883—— 1923 


Rasputin, 1871-1916 








the above outline for use beyond my 
own classes in biographies except for 
this fact: I submitted it to the late 
Gamaliel Bradford, dean of American 
biographers, and I shall always prize 
the letter he wrote in comment upon it 
and upon the syllabus which I shall 
include below. He said: 


from the opinions. Until recently few 
kiographers seemed to think it necessary 
or desirable to keep their own opinions 
and biases in the background. Moreover, 
when you have accumulated half a dozen 
such outlines from the reading of as 
many lives you have the fun of compar- 
ing them—their respective heredities, 
home influences, loves, purposes, and re- 
ligions. 

As for the lives most worth exploring, 
a systematic selection will probably yield 
more than a haphazard one. One might 
select doctors, for example, as Paul de 
Kruif did in Microbe Hunters, or Wives 
as Gamaliel Bradford did, or Twice- 
Born Men as Harold Begbie did, or 
Makers of Freedom as Eddy and Page 
did, or business men, or scientists, or 
any other category of particular inter- 

The advantage of such an outline is est. Perhaps the best selection to begin 
not only that it helps in preserving one’s with is one based on the centuries, the 
notes, but it frees one in part at least lives in each country classified under 
from the prejudices and biases of the four such heads as statesmen, scientists, 
biographer. It helps separate the facts religious leaders, artists (writers and 


. I am exceedingly interested in the ques- 
tions in your Outline, for it is just precisely 
on that line that I have been doing my own 
biographical work for the last twenty years. . . 
Your syllabus is admirably selected and I 
should not feel disposed to criticize it, if I 
were competent to do so... . . Also, if you 
feel as I do, that the most valuable function 
of the minister today, or in any day, and one 
that has too much been allowed to lapse, is 
the work with individual souls, I should strong- 
ly recommend an extensive study of such spir- 
itual directors as Saint Francis of Sales (see 
my portrait of him in “A Naturalist’) and 
Fenelon. They seem to me of the greatest 
value not only to the minister but to the bi- 
ographer, both for their extraordinary oppor- 
tunities of searching into souls and for the 
delicate tact in the use of such opportunities. 


Philosophers might be included along 
with artists as interpreters of life). Any- 
way, Table I is a try at it. 


Bibliographies on these lives may be 
found at the end of the articles concern- 
ing them in the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica or any other good encyclopedia. A 
short introductory list of biographies, 


most of them available in dollar edi- 
tions, will be sent free upon application 
to Church Management. 


Meanwhile a stream of new biogra- 
phies is pouring from the presses. For 
those who have tasted its waters it is 
a stream of potential friendships, of self- 
culture, of inspiration, and of joy. 


THE MINISTER’S WIFE’S LEGACY TO 
HER SUCCESSOR 


I give you now the propped-up kitchen 
stove. 
Cherish it tenderly; that iron cloaks 
An aged soul with sudden moods and 
whims . 
And quaint, unguessed caprices. How 
it smokes! 


Upstairs in the bedrooms you will find 
Two bedsteads—one, a cherry red— 
one blue— 
With tall, imposing headboards. 
the slats! 
They give out suddenly—and let you 
through! 


Mind 


Then there’s the sofa with the one game 
leg. 
We named it “Long John Silver,” and 
we hope 
You'll like its breezy cognomen. Be sure 
You keep that leg well bandaged with 
stout rope. 


Ascend the attic stairs, and you will see 
Two pans placed carefully and with 
great pains— 
We give these pans to you; they mark 
the leaks 
Where .. . well, you'll understand, dear, 
when it rains! 


These next I hate to leave you, yet I 
must— 
They make a grizzly legacy to fall 
Upon your patient head. Like mocking 
eyes 
Are outlines from past pictures on the 
wall! 


The sweater which I placed upon the 
table— 
(And, by the way, the dining table 
shakes) 
Is to prevent the draughty parlor win- 
dow 
From giving you rheumatic pains and 
aches. 


There is a fickle drain down in the cel- 
lar, 
And sometimes, dear, it works, and 
sometimes not. 
The water gets knee-deep—but you won’t 
mind it— 
This parsonage is such a pleasant spot! 


Dorothy Louise Thomas, in the New 
York Christian Advocate. 
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The Play’s The Thing 


By Marcus L. Bach 


This play is being reproduced through the courtesy of the Guild of Inspira- 


tional Drama. 


It was the play distributed through the Guild for January. 


You will find an announcement regarding this service on another page. 


a middle-aged, grim-faced capitalist, 

is comfortably seated in a large chair, 

reading a Sunday edition. He wears 
a lounging-jacket over a gray suit; an 
expensive but not gaudy tie, and house- 
slippers. 

After a moment Mrs. Webb enters. 
She is younger than her husband; a 
pleasant, soft-spoken, and unassuming 
person. Her attire consists of a sport 
dress suitable for golfing. She carries 
her hat in her hand. 


Mrs. Webb. Hello, dear. 

Webb. (in a matter-of-fact, but not 
unkindly tone) You’re back early. 

Mrs. Webb. (coming to his chair) 
Yes, earlier than I had intended. 

Webb. (referring to the paper) I see 
where Price & Wheeler went to the wall. 

Mrs. Webb. Price & Wheeler? 

Webb. Seem to be wiped out for good 
the way it looks. (with a shrug) Well, 
bigger firms than theirs have taken the 


I: is Sunday afternoon. Mr. Webb, 


rap. 
Mrs. Webb. (with some hesitancy) 
Norman..... 
Webb (without looking up) Well? 
Mrs. Webb. I didn’t go to the Club 
this afternoon. 
Webb. (as before) What’s the idea? 


It’s a fine day for golf, isn’t it? 

Mrs. Webb. (quietly) There’s noth- 
ing wrong with the day—no. 

Webb. (returning again to the news 
account) I could have told Old Man 
Wheeler this was coming. They’ve been 
altogether too lenient with their houses. 
Hm-m . I wonder what he’ll do 
now. He must be near seventy. 

Mrs. Webb. Norman, I'll tell you why 
I came back so soon. 

Webb. Well? 

Mrs. Webb. I met Mrs. Fletcher as I 
was driving down Parkwood. 

Webb. You mean, Bob Fletcher’s wife? 

Mrs. Webb. Yes. 

Webb. (glancing up) Oh. (after a 
pause during which he resumes his read- 
You 


ing) What did she have to say? 
talked to her, I suppose? 
Mrs. Webb. I talked to her. (after a 


moment) Norman, why can’t you give 
Mr. Fletcher more time on that note 
he owes you? 

Webb. (evenly) 
about that, eh? 

Mrs. Webb. Yes. 

Webb. That’s a fine “how-do-you- 
do,” isn’t it? I’ve got one of my old 
competitors at the breaking-point and 
he begins to use his wife as a go-be- 
tween. 

Mrs. Webb. (quickly) No, really, Nor- 
—_ I just happened to run into her 
OR i's. acu 

Webb. (getting up) I expected it. I 


Oh, she told you 





Characters. 
Norman Webb, capitalist 
Ellen Webb, his wife 
Jim, their son 


A Narrator 

Malchius, a beggar (played by 
Jim) 

Nathan, his friend (played by 
Cleve) 


Abdon, one who was healed 
Pilgrims, Children, and Others 
Scene. A room in the home of 
Norman Webb. It is a large, 
imposing place, tastily furnished 
with expensive lamps, chairs, a 
sofa, a small table, and other 

pieces. 


There are entrances at right and 
left, communicating with other 





portions of the house. 








expected him to try just about any 
scheme he could think of. He’s been 
crabbing about it for the last month. 
Now he drags his wife into it! That’s 
pretty good, isn’t it? 

Mrs. Webb. You don’t understand, 
Norman. 

Webb. Don’t understand what? 

Mrs. Webb. He hasn’t been well—his 
business has been bad. He can’t pay 
you tomorrow without... 

Webb. Whose business hasn’t been 
bad? That’s no excuse. 

Mrs. Webb. He can’t pay you tomor- 
row without sacrificing his home, so Mrs. 
Fletcher told me. She thought if you 
really knew the conditions... . 

Webb. Now see here, Ellen, this is a 
business proposition between Robert 
Fletcher and Norman Webb, nobody else. 
I've given him one extension and that’s 
more than anybody’d do for me. He 
knew that he had until tomorrow. 
There’s no sentiment connected with it, 
and no friendship, either. I suppose she 
thought because you used to belong to 
the same clubs she could get some sym- 
pathy. 

Mrs. Webb. I’m sure that’s not it. 
Don’t you see, Norman, maybe our help- 
ing them would... . 

Webb. Now, that’ll do, Ellen! (he 
me. Fletcher’s been fighting me for 
years. He’d have broken me long ago 
if he’d had the chance. Oh, he’s not 
vicious exactly. But, then, I’ve been 
pretty easy on him. 

Mrs. Webb. They used to be our 
friends, Norman. 

Webb. He’s after the money just like 
the rest of us. 

Mrs. Webb. If you could have heard 
her, Norman, you’d have realized that 


there is more to life than just money, 
and notes, and things. 

Webb. (smiling) Now, now, Ellen, just 
because it’s Sunday doesn’t give you any 
license to preach, you know. 

Mrs. Webb. (earnestly) But it’s true, 
dear. We've got to live and let live. 
Sometimes things like this turn up to 
give us a chance to help people—even 
if they do seem to be our competitors. 

Webb. (evenly) Those aren’t the prin- 
ciples that made it possible for us to 
get this home, Ellen, nor your clothes, 
nor the comforts we’ve got. You’re not 
in business and you can’t understand. 
Fletcher used to talk like that, too. He 
used to preach to me years ago. Well, 
his religion doesn’t help him pay his 
bills, that’s sure. 

Mrs. Webb. Mrs. Fletcher told me lots 
of things this afternoon. 

Webb. (curtly) I imagine she did. 

Mrs. Webb. They’ve had _ sickness, 
trouble—lots of it. 

Webb. (with rising exasperation) I 
don’t want to hear any more about it, 
Ellen. This is simple business, that’s 
all. He owes me the money and I’m 
going to get it—principal, interest, every- 
thing. 

Mrs. Webb. Evenif.... 

Webb. Even if it seems sort of cold- 


blooded, yes. ‘Money still talks, and 
plenty loud these days. 
Mrs. Webb. (involuntarily) Money! 


It isn’t everything in the world, Nor- 
man. We’ve seen how quickly it can 
be swept away. You just mentioned 
Price & Wheeler; once their concern 
was considered the strongest in the city. 

Webb. Well, that proves what I’m say- 
ing, doesn’t it? We’d better learn our 
lesson and begin clamping down on some 
of the folks who’ve been using us. I’m 
after the money, and I don’t make any 
excuses for it, either. 


Mrs. Webb. I wish you wouldn’t say 
that, Norman. 
Webb. (greedily) It’s the truth! I 


like the feel of it! I like the way it 
looks—everything about it! 

Jim. (entering at this point. He is 
a fellow of twenty; handsome, congenial, 
alert.) Hello, mother. I thought you 
were at the Club. I... (he looks at 
them questioningly) What’s the mat- 
ter? 

Mrs. Webb. Nothing, Jim. 

Jim. Weren’t you going to play golf 
this afternoon? 

Mrs. Webb. I decided not to. 
removes her coat and lays it aside.) 

Webb. Where’ve you been, Jim? 

Jim. Practising, out in the garage. 

Webb. Practising? 

Jim. Sure, you know, for the play. 

Webb. Oh. (He returns to his chair 


(she 
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Mrs. Webb. How is the play coming, 
Jim? 

Jim. Great. You should see the gang 
out there. We've hardly enough room. 
(He looks at his father.) ‘You know, 
I thought, maybe you’d like to see it. 

Webb. See what? 

Jim. Why, the play. 

Mrs. Webb. We'd better wait, Jim, 
until we’re more prepared. 

Jim. You might criticize it for us, 
and give us some pointers on it. 

Webb. Your mother is tired, Jim. 

Mrs. Webb. No, it isn’t that. Maybe 
we’re not in the mood for it just now. 

Jim. Gee, dad, I thought you’d be 
interested. I was going to bring the 
cast in here and put it on for you. 
You wouldn’t have to move a bit.. (en- 
thusiastic cheerfulness) You’d have the 
best seats in the house. 

Mrs. Webb. (smiling) 
performance, is that it? 

Jim. This room’d be just the thing. 

Webb. (from his paper) What’s the 
matter with the garage, isn’t that all 
right? 

Jim. Sure. I just wanted you to see 
it, was all. I’d be glad to have you come 
out there, if you want to. 

Webb. We'll see it sometime. (then 
casually, without looking up from his 
paper) I suppose you play the lead, eh? 

Jim. Oh, not exactly. Cleve Fletcher’s 
got as much of a part as I. You ought 
to see him, Mother. 

Mrs. Webb. Cleve Fletcher? 

Jim. Yes. You know him. His dad 
used to have a place over on Superior. 

Webb. How'd he get into your group? 

Jim. He belongs to our crowd. 

Webb. What’s he been saying to you? 


A regular guest 


Jim. Saying to me? What do you 
mean? 

Mrs. Webb. Nothing, Jim. 

Webb. (to himself) I suppose he’s 


put him up to it, too. 

Jim. (abruptly) Say, what’s the mat- 
ter, anyway? 

Webb. Nothing. Go on back to your 
rehearsal. 

Jim. What’s all the mystery about? 

Mrs. Webb. (coming up to him) Noth- 
ing at all. There’s no mystery. Have 
you everything you need out there? 
There are some costumes upstairs. 

Jim. We're all set. (He moves re- 
luctantly toward the door.) Well, I’m 
sorry I butted in. I only thought you 
might be interested in what we're try- 


ing to do. 
Mrs. Webb. Of course we're inter- 
ested. (smiling) You know how it is, 


Jim, Sunday afternoon a person often 
feels groggy and out-of-sorts. 

Jim. Well, what did Dad mean when 
he asked about Cleve? 


Webb. (grumblingly) Nothing at all. 

Mrs. Webb. Im glad he’s in your 
group. You get along together, don’t 
you? 

Jim. Why, of course. Who said we 
didn’t? 


Webb. Oh, run along now, Jim. 

Jim. (self-contained) All right. (he 
goes to the door) I’m sorry. (he ezits) 

Mrs. Webb. (after a period of silence) 
a 

Webb (intolerantly) I know just what 
you're going to say. You want to re- 
mind me that my son and Bob Fletcher’s 
son are friends—in the same show to- 
gether. Well, it’s ridiculous. That doesn’t 
cut any ice with me—not in the least. 

Mrs. Webb. I wasn’t going to talk 
about that at all, dear. I was only go- 


ing to suggest that—perhaps we shoulda 
have let Jim bring the group in here. 
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Webb. Ridiculous. 
securely.) 

Mrs. Webb. You know, Norman, Jim’s 
been anxious to have you see what he’s 
been doing with these plays. That’s 
why he came up today, thinking because 
I was gone, he could get your attention, 
don’t you see? Oh, I know it sounds 
foolish for me to say it, but he wants 
you for a pal, Norman. He likes you. 

Webb. (rising) Now, now, Ellen. Let’s 

Mrs. Webb. (gently) You're all right, 
dear. (she comes close to him.) We 
just don’t understand each other at 
times, do we? We don’t always see 
things in the same light. 

Webb. I don’t know what you mean, 
but if you think I offended Jim, I’m 
sorry. I don’t mind seeing their play. 


(he settles himself 


Mrs. Webb. I wish you’d have told 
him that. 
Webb. It’s only that I supposed it’d 


be something trivial, like a lot of those 
plays you’ve dragged me out to see. 

Mrs. Webb. Listen, dear, why can’t 
we still tell him to bring the group up 
here? It’d put us all in a different frame 
of mind. 

Webb. And invite Fletcher’s kid into 
our home? 

Mrs. Webb. Now, Norman, let’s not be 
like that. Why, I really think it would 
be a splendid idea. 

Webb. Oh, I don’t suppose it would 
do any harm. 

Mrs. Webb. Thank you, dear. After 
all, Sunday is a good time to do some- 
thing out of the ordinary. Jim would 
appreciate it, I know. 

Webb. Well, all right. 
and tell them to come in. 

Mrs. Webb. (with enthusiasm) 
meanwhile, I'll clean up things. 
will be loads of fun, Norman. 

Webb. (demurring quietly) It won't 
hurt us this once, I suppose. (he ezits. 
Mrs. Webb gathers up the papers and 
puts her coat and hat away. Then she 
draws the chairs aside, making room for 
playing space. She sets two chairs at 
a point down right, facing back, which 
they may occupy to view the act. After 
a prolonged moment, Mr. Webb returns.) 

Mrs. Webb. (stili busying herself) 
Were they pleased about it? 

Webb. Pleased? They almost mobbed 
me. 

Mrs. Webb. (laughing) Here, let’s set 
this aside. (she indicates a small table, 
which they move out of the way.) 

Webb. (meanwhile ) *They’re all 
made-up. Jim was sticking a beard on 
his face. Everybody is in a costume of 
some sort. I thought I had suddenly 
landed in Jerusalem. They certainly 
have a crowd out there. (*Omit or in- 
clude as the production dictates.) 

Mrs. Webb. Surprising, isn’t it, how 
much interest there always is in plays? 

Webb. Jim said we should take our 
places and they’d be right up. 

Mrs. Webb. I thought we could sit 
here. (she indicates the chairs) The 
best seats in the house! 

Webb. Orchestra row, eh? That re- 
minds me, Jim wanted a chair up here, 
too. (he places a chair at back center) 
It’s supposed to represent a stone or 
something. (There are voices and whis- 
pered commotion off-stage.) 

Mrs. Webb. There they come. 
sound like quite a troupe. 

Webb. All right. Let me usher you to 
your seats. (They go to their chairs.) 

Jim. (from off-stage) Are you ready, 
Dad? 

Webb. Yes, we're all set. 

Jim. All right. On with the show. 


I'll go down 


And 
This 


It does 


The curtain’s going up. (The narrator 
steps into the scene and reads from a 
scroll.) 

Narrator. It is early morning on a 
highway near Nazareth. Pilgrims are 
making their way to the dwelling of a 
lowly Carpenter. Among them are crip- 
ples and children. Abdon, a lame man, 
is assisted by the arms of a friend and 
the support of a gnarled staff. (Pil- 
grims and Abdon enter and cross the 
scene.) Here, too, blind Malchius is 
wont to seat himself and lift his hands 
and voice for alms. (Malchius and Na- 
than enter.) 

Nathan. (as he helps Malchius to seat 
himself) There, Malchius. 

Malchius. Again this faithful stone 
becomes my altar, from which I seek 
the blessings of the gods. 

Nathan. And may the gods look down 
upon thee tenderly. I have a blanket 
in my pack which I shall give thee ere 
I go to Nazareth. 

Malchius. Thou art kind, Nathan. 
(Nathan kneels to open his pack. Pil- 
grims enter and proceed across the 
stage. To them Malchius directs an oc- 
casional cry of, “Alms! Alms, ye blessed 
of the Lord!” Nathan places a blanket 
about the shoulders of his friend. The 
tempers this rather sharp rebuke with 
a friendly advance) Just leave this to 
pilgrims travel in groups, affording in- 
tervals for the conversation of the two.) 
Well, Nathan, still they come like the 
tread of a great army on their way to 
see this wonderful healer. Ha-ha-ha! 
The miracle-working Carpenter! 

Nathan. (tolerantly) Yea, Malchius. 

Malchius. "Tis said his wondrous cures 
have stirred the country throughout all 
Esdraelon. 

Nathan. (with quiet incredulity) Thou 
art a strange, unseemly creature, Mal- 
chius. While multitudes go daily unto 
Nazareth to be made whole, thou still 
remainest at thy begging-post, thy blind- 
ed eyes fixed on thy lust for alms. 


Malchius. (self-pityingly) Yea, I am 
blind. 
Nathan. Let not thy sightless eyes 


forbid thy soul to see the light that 
gleams in Galilee. Come, I will lead 
thee to the Carpenter. 

Malchius. (raising a _  deprecating 
hand) Ah, do not weary me. 

Nathan. I cannot understand thee, 
Malchius. Dost thou no longer hope 
to have thy sight returned? 

Malchius. Yea, I still hope. (as 
though to assure himself) Yea, Nathan, 
I call the gods to witness that I long 
to see. It were blasphemy to think oth- 
erwise. I was not blind from birth, 
thou must recall. I, too, once walked 
without a staff or guide. I, too, once 
looked upon the glory of the world and 
bartered in the market-place for wares. 
ee 

Nathan. Why dost thou not come with 
me then unto the Carpenter? 

Malchius. Believest thou this man hath 
worked the miracles to which the wag- 
ging tongues of strangers testify? 

Nathan. One cannot well deny the 
wonders one hath seen, my friend. 
(There are excited cries and exclama- 
tions of praise off left. The strains of 
a song of praise are heard in the dis- 
tance.) 

Malchius. What is the turmoil? Alms! 
Alms! 

Nathan. (crossing and looking off left) 
A man is praising God—he holds a staff 
and leaps for joy—/(The voices are heard 
close at hand). 

Abdon. (appearing) Great is Jeho- 


(Now turn to page 224) 
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The Place Of Applause 
In A Preacher’s Life 


A Letter To A Ministerial Son 


“My dear Boy: 


“IT want to chat with you today about 
the place that praise and applause (some 
of the more facetious callit “Applesauce” 
in these days) have in a preacher’s life. 
I consider thought on that subject im- 
portant. The day 
of ‘Amens’ to ser- 
mons seems to be 
gone. In my early 
days in the minis- 
try, when a preach- 
er had said some- 
thing which was 
particularly worth 
while a chorus of 
‘Amens!’ came back 
to him and he knew 
that he had the ap- 
proval of his audi- 
ence. Even in some informal churches 
today they clap their hands quite freely. 
That is good, and encouraging, but it is 
not at all general. Sometimes it gets 
to be a mere ritualistic habit and means 
little. I remember once when I was 
giving a lecture in an Iowa Annual Con- 
forence. I had spoken quite dram- 
atically and feelingly of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s death. I had swiftly summed 
up his characteristics and had ended 
with this sentence: ‘And now the news 
flashes arcoss the wires, and through the 
cables of the world, and on the front 
pages of the newspapers: THEODORE 
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ROOSEVELT IS DEAD!’ Then I 
paused, for what is called dramatic 
effect. And in that pause a much 


emotionalized brother shouted ‘Amen!’ 
The rest of the brethren laughed at him, 
and ever since that day he has been ex- 
plaining away that ‘Amen!’ 

“The English have a custom of what 
they call ‘heckling’ a speaker, and often 
it is disagreeable, but at least it is a 
come-back. It shows him what is hap- 
pening in the minds of his hearers. The 
theatre has what they call a ‘Claque’ 
which means hired hand-clappers. We 
do not want that. It is bad enough in 
the theatre, for it is false. It is not a 
spontaneous response of an audience. 
And yet I think that we deserve and 
have a right to some kind of apprecia- 
tion. 

“We have historical authority to 
buttress this human desire for authority, 
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and perhaps we can learn something 
useful from it. Dr. David Smith says of 
what they called the ‘early Rhetoricians’ 
of Greek days: ‘Inasmuch as the success 
of the Rhetoricians lay in their popu- 
larity, their aim was to catch the popular 
ear and hit the popular taste. And a 
prudent orator, according to Lucian, 
would obviate disaster by having a 
claque of friends in the audience ready 
to stimulate applause in requital of the 
dinner she had given them. One Greek 
speaker said: ‘If you are at liberty to 
praise me then I am speaking naught.’ 
He had good sense. Then Dr. Smith 
adds: ‘Such was the manner of the 
Greek Rhetoricians, and it was imitated 
even to extravagance, by the Christian 
preachers, both eastern and _ western, 
even to stamping of their feet, waving 
of napkins and hats, uttering of approv- 
ing and admiring cries, jumping to 
their feet and shouting, ‘We therefore 
come to this desire for applause and 
praise both historically and by human 
nature. We are always up against that 
strange group of women and girls who 
come up to us after every sermon to tell 
us that we are the greatest preachers 
who ever preached. Son, beware of the 
Greeks bearing gifts! Beware! 

“The modern open forum is a fair 
and honest way to get the reactions of 
an audience and we all want that. I 
believe in open forums. We have several 
great institutions of this type in America, 
beginning with the old Ford Hall Forum 
in Boston which has been running a 
quarter of a century, with others scat- 
tered across the continent. 

“The best applause and praise that 
a preacher gets, after all, is the love 
and friendship of little children and the 
affection of youth. I remember once 
during the days when girls were just be- 
ginning to bob their hair that, after 
church one morning an entire family 
came up to get me to settle a domestic 
problem. The father stated it. He 
said: ‘Marge wants to bob her hair. Her 
mother says no, and I say yes. Her 
brother says no. She wants to bob it. 
We are a much divided family, but we 
have all agreed that you are to be the 
final judge. Whatever you say goes with 
all of us.’ 

“That was a pretty problem to put up 


to your old Dad, but I faced it, for I saw 
that they were in deadly earnest. I 
looked at that beautiful girl and said, 
quite sincerely: ‘Marge, you have the 
most beautiful hair of any girl in the 
church. It would be a shame to cut it. 
Everybody is cutting hair these days, so 
you will be different and unique if you 
do not do so. I would not cut it. And 
she did not—and has not, even to this 
day. Three years later she got a part in 
a play in her university because she hap- 
pened to have long and beautiful hair 
and that vindicatd my judgment. That 
is the type of praise and applause that is 
worth while—not mere words, telling you 
that you preached a great sermon— 
but getting the love, affection and con- 
fidence of your people to that extent. 


“One day a business man came to your 
old Dad’s church, and later told a 
friend: ‘I felt as if I'd been somewhere 
when I left that church!’ That is praise 
worth while, son. We preachers have a 
right to that and we need it, and, if we 
deserve it, we shall verily get it. An- 
other man said, ‘You have remade my 
life!’ Another said: ‘I came to church 
this morning in the dumps, about ready 
to quit; to give up; and you have given 
me heart again!’ Boy, that is real 
praise, that is worth while applause. I 
remember once when a_ prominent 
banker in my town was dying. His boys 
had been called home from college. 
There was a family conference, and one 
of the boys said to the mother: ‘Now 
that father is dying, of course we want 
our preacher here!’ Dear Son, that IS 
praise. That is the pay which I say is 
better than gold, yea than much fine 


gold. Praise is a good thing for a 
preacher. He needs it. Applause is 
fine. He needs that response also, but 


the best praise and the best applause is 
the confidence and love that people give 
him. That is the real praise to be sought 
after as one searches for gold mines 
and diamond fields. Yes, praise and 
applause have a real place in a min- 
ister’s right of expectations, but it must 
be praise of the heart rather than of the 
hands; and applause from the lives of 
people rather than from their lips. 
That is eternal! 


“Lovingly, 
“Your Father.” 
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The Play’s The Thing 
(Continued from page 222) 


Aye, great and merciful is the 
Lord! Praise to the Son of God! 
Pilgrims. (appearing with him) 
1. Glory to Jehovah! 
2. Praise to our God! 
3. Blessed be the Nazarene! 

Nathan. What is it, my friend? 

Abdon. I was lame from birth. I 
dragged my way unto the Carpenter 
of Nazareth! He called upon Jehovah 
and I was healed! (He proceeds right, 
followed by the crowd.) 

Nathan. Say on! 

Abdon. I cannot speak of it for joy! 
Go from me, staff! (he casts his staff 
to the ground amid the murmurs of the 
throng.) I have a surer stay to guide 
my steps than thou! Glory be to God! 
(with upraised hands he exits right, fol- 
lowed by the people.) 

Maichius. Alms! Alms! Give heed, 
ye blessed! Alms! (sorrowfully) See’st 
thou, Nathan? (Nathan, absorbed in the 
departing throng, does not reply.) Na- 
than! Nathan! 

Nathan. Yea, Malchius. I am here. 

Malchius. Behold how men forget me 
when they have wherewith to praise. 
These miracles are evil to my trade! 

Nathan. Thou must come unto Naza- 
reth! There is no further doubt that 
thou can’st have thine eyes made whole! 
Come, Malchius! 

Malchius. (doggedly) I first must 
think on it. When I was younger I was 
taken everywhere—yea, wherever rumors 
of a miracle were heard—and all for 
naught. 

Nathan. But, Malchius, one must still 
hope! One must still trust! 

Malchius. I am quite well-contented 
with the dark. I love to hear the shekels 
fall into my cup. I love to touch and 
handle them and guess their worth! 
There is delight in it thou can’st not 
know! Ha-ha-ha! 

Nathan. (astounded) Is’t possible that 
there are blind who do not wish to see? 

Malchius. (in defense) I tell thee 
truthfully, friend Nathan, it seemeth 
strange to me that this young Nazarene 
should seek to minister unto the rabble 
as ’tis said. It is not like a man to seek 
another’s welfare than his own. 
and takes up the paper.) 

Nathan. But He delights in serving 
them. Therefore came He into the world. 

Malchius. Yea, I have heard that He 
hath said He is a servant unto men. 

Nathan. And it is true. He holds 
that love and sacrifice and service unto 
humankind doth constitute the beauti- 
ful in life. 

Malchius. Therefore I doubt. It is 
not possible that such a man should 
rise in Galilee. 

Nathan. Hast thou not heard how 
He did rout those from the temple who 
sold and traded there? “My Father's 
house,” he said, “shall not be made a 
den of thieves.” Hast thou not heard 
how on the sea of Galilee... . 

Malchius. It is too strange; too out 
of keeping with the ways of priests and 
kings . . . . far too unreal, good Nathan, 
for the common man. When thou hast 
lived as long as I, then thou shalt see 
these bold reformers hold their passing 
moment in the play of life and then 
pass on. There is one way for them— 
yea, one, my friend, a long and rugged 
way that leads unto a prison or a cross. 

Nathan. Thou wilt not come to Naza- 
reth? 

Malchius. Nay. I’ll sit upon this faith- 


vah! 
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Church Sells “Old Northwest 


Territory” 


Church, Vincennes, Indiana, Paul 

H. Maurer, Pastor, is about to con- 

struct a new building. To aid in 
financing the project it has a novel idea 
of offering for sale, in one-foot parcels, 
the land which the church owns. There 
are 14,000 square feet. At one dollar per 
foot this will bring in $14,000. The fact 
that this land is located in the “Old 
Northwest Territory” adds to the appeal. 
The letter sent out by the church is as 
follows: 

Dear Friend :— 


This message comes to you from 
the Historic Old City of Vincennes, 
“On the Banks of the Wabash.” A 
city famed in song and story, as you 
will readily see by reading the en- 
closed pamphlet. 

In addition to these places of his- 
toric interest, you will also see a New 
Church, an Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, affiliated with the United 
Lutheran Church in America. I 
know you will want to take a part 
in its construction. We have out- 
grown our present place of worship 
and are now planning the erection of 
a modest, yet attractive House of 
God. 


S*< PAUL’S Evangelical Lutheran 


3 men eRe Paar ir) 


i On thit 5) day of 
| Hundred 


I am coming to you with an appeal 
for help. St. Paul’s Church will be 
built on the sacred soil of the “Old 
Northwest Territory,” soil hallowed by 
the heroic deeds of Clark, Vigo, Gi- 
bault, Harrison and Lincoln. Out- 
standing leaders in our religious, po- 
litical, fraternal and national life 
have purchased a part of this land 
and have presented the same to St. 
Paul’s Church. I want you to have 
a part in this noble work. 


Will you please read the enclosed 
certificate, detach the stub and mail 
with your remittance in the stamped 
self-addressed envelope. Keep the 
certificate as a memento of your par- 
ticipation in the building of this beau- 
tiful Church. 


And when you visit this great old 
city, please call on me, and I shall 
be glad to arrange a tour of the places 
of historic interest with the compli- 
ments of St. Paul’s Church. 


Cordially yours, 
P. H. Maurer. 


References: Chamber of Com- 
merce, American National Bank, Joseph W. 
Kimmel, Mayor, D. Frank Culbertson, Member 
of Federal George Rogers Clark Commission. 
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ful stone and wait until the gods pass 
by with alms. 

Nathan. Malchius, Malchius; and 
would’st thou sit in darkness evermore? 
Malchius. Pray, let me think on it. 
Nathan. Ah, Malchius—how my heart 
grieves to think One waits for thee in 
Nazareth! (Pilgrims, soldiers and chil- 

dren enter from right.) 

Malchius. Alms! Alms! Hear, ye 
blessed of the Lord! Alms! (when there 
is a break in the crowd, a man drops 
a coin into the beggar’s cup) Jehovah 
bless thee! Jehovah prosper. thee, 
stranger! (Malchius fingers the coin 
greedily and touches it lightly against 
his cheek) Alms! Alms! (More pil- 
grims enter and Nathan and Malchius 
exit with the rest.) 

Narrator. Let not thy blinded eyes 
forbid thy soul to see the Light that 
gleams in Galilee. But Malchius went 
his selfish way, following his cry for alms 
wherever it might lead. (The Narrator 
then exits. Jim returns. If make-up 
has been used he has removed it.) 

Jim. How did you like it, Dad? 

Webb. Who wrote that, Jim? 

Jim. Oh, we sort of wrote it together. 
I know it could be improved and it will 
be, too, as we go along. 

Mrs. Webb. It is splendid, Jim, just 
the way it is. 


Webb. There is something true and 
challenging about it. (quietly) Where 
did you pick up the idea? 

Jim. Maybe it was too big a subject 
for us to handle. But we thought we 
might bring out the fact that just as 
Malchius was physically blind so lots 
of folks are spiritually blind. Just as 
Malchius cared only for the thrill and 
touch of shekels, so there are people 
today who get a thrill out of nothing 
but money. 

Mrs. Webb. (smiling) You'll get there, 
Jim. Keep it up! 

Jim. (looking at his father) What's 
the matter, Dad? Didn’t you like it? 
“Webb. (thoughtfully) Yes, very much. 
Too much, perhaps. I said there was 
something challenging about it. There 
are men in life today, beggars, business 
men, executives who have blinded them- 
selves against principles of the Carpenter 
of Galilee. And I suppose until we 
change, until we are willing to have 
Him open our eyes we must remain 
blind. (after a moment of silence) Jim, 
I wonder if you’d ask Cleve to bring 
his folks over here tonight? 

Jim. Sure. They’ll be glad to come. 

Mrs. Webb. Norman,1.. 

Webb. And when they’re here we'll 


(Now turn to page 228) 
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Evangelism And Today 


By William S. Mitchell 


Malden Centre Church (Methodist Episcopal), Malden, Massachusetts 


pany as this that we are living in a 

poor day for religion. Neither is it 
necessary for me to take the time to ex- 
plain why this is the case. But if this 
is a poor day for religion it is a poorer 
day for that part of the Christian pro- 
gram which we know as Evangelism. 
Those mighty forces which are changing 
our world and making a new world mind 
have certainly undermined and swept 
away and changed the very foundations 
upon which Evangelism was based. The 
old time authority of the Bible is gone 
and with it the fear, the hope, the 
authority of every form of evangelism. 
Modern materialistic science and philoso- 
phy have well nigh worked out man’s 
faith in the supernatural, if not in God 
Himself. The refinement and the repres- 
sion of modern culture have disciplined 
and repressed the emotions of men which 
in an older day were the chief depend- 
ence, after fear, of the older evangelism. 
Even the church itself, even those his- 
toric denominations which were born of 
evangelistic passion, whose genius it was 
to be evangelistic have well nigh lost 
their interest and their power. 

Once the greatest attraction in the 
church's program and its surest crowd 
getter, today a revival is the poorest. We 
have seen in our own lifetime the power 
of evangelism as Mr. Moody conceived 
of it and magnificently demonstrated it, 
fade into a Christian indifference toward 
it, whatever the form. The days of taber- 
nacle evangelism and those great, splen- 
Gidly organized evangelistic campaigns 
of Billy Sunday and Biederwolf and oth- 
ers are gone. You can set their very 
peak and the beginning of their ebb tide 
with Billy Sunday’s New York campaign. 
Plainly, even the Christian Church, even 
those great denominations born of evan- 
gelism, whose genius this thing is, no 
longer are as keenly interested in it as 
they were. 


I SCARCELY need to tell such a com- 


Some fourteen years ago, for a year, 
I filled the Chair of Evangelism in one 
of our great theological schools. That 
year, in that school and another of the 
leading seminaries of my church I came 
into intimate acquaintance with some 
150 young men who were preparing 
themselves for the ministry. I was 
startled to discover that most of these 
students had come to feel that evan- 
gelism was an outgrown, worn-out thing, 
that it was all washed up. If those men 
14 years ago felt that way about evan- 
gelism, what about today? 

I venture the assertion that the vast 
majority of the men who have entered 
the Christian ministry in the past ten 
years not only are unfamiliar with the 
methods of evangelism but practically 
discount it as a method of Christian 
work. Those of us who are older think 
of it with wistfulness, as something once 
of mighty power which has _ passed. 
Those entering the ministry never think 
of it at all, save in a deprecating way. 
Most of them have never seen a revival. 
All they know about it is by hearsay and 
tradition. The church has abandoned 
evangelism -as a part of its working pro- 
gram. That does not mean that it has 
abandoned seeking for members for the 
Christian church. Our Religious Educa- 
tional Methods are furnishing us in 
splendid fashion recruits for the church, 
trained, prepared better than perhaps 
ever before in Christian history. We 
pastors are most zealous in taking new 
members into the church. But as a min- 
ister of 33 years experience, wide ex- 
perience in various sections of the coun- 
try, I know the majority of the mem- 
bers of our churches have come into 
them without the spiritual earnestness, 
the Christian experience which were the 
power of our fathers’ days. 

I am not here in this conference to 
talk to you chiefly about evangelistic 
methods, to give you some new sure-fire 


evangelistic tricks which you can try on 
your own parish. I could do that, for I 
am fairly familiar both by reading and 
by personal experience with the mechan- 
ics of evangelism. I taught the stuff for 
a year. I ought to know something 
about it! I have been known in my 
communion as a friend of evangelism, 
an evangelistic preacher and pastor. But 
there is something more important today 
for us to consider than methods. One 
of the things which killed the old time 
revival was its substitution of human 
methods of commercialized ambition for 
the vital presence of the Spirit of God! 

The most important question for the 
Church to decide in these trying days is 
whether we are through with evangelism 
for good, whether the method is out- 
grown by the church and no longer 
needed. We must face this question as 
ministers and churches and give it an 
answer which comes out of our own souls 
and the most earnest thinking of which 
we are capable. 

We haven’t been doing that, either as 
churches or as ministers. I have a sus- 
picion that you have been doing about 
what I have been doing. You have been 
trying to believe it, trying to use it, un- 
til the meagerness of results, the lack 
of interest, and support, the discouraging 
heart-breaking uselessness of it all has 
permitted it to lapse into what Grace 
Cleveland once called “obsequious desti- 
tude!” You’ve quit, if you ever began, 
because the results couldn’t justify the 
cost in time, in energy, in effort. How 
long has it been since there has been 
a revival in your church, and why? 

Against these discouraging facts, and 
they are facts, as many of you know full 
well, permit me to set in opposition cer- 
tain other facts about our world of this 
present time. Each one is aware that 
changes are taking place in our present 
world, forces mightier even than those 
which produced the Protestant Reforma- 
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tion and the Renaissance are moving 
in hearts around the world. Authorities 
tell us that our social order here in 
America has suffered greater changes 
since last March than those of the past 
hundred years. Something, someone, is 
shaking the massive structure of this 
world’s governments, and industries, and 
economics, and nationalisms as_ the 
earth’s convulsions in an earthquake 
move this solid earth and shake to pieces 
the cities of men. 

Someone has said that the trouble with 
our times is that material progress has 
outrun our moral and spiritual progress. 
We have tried to build a skyscraper civil- 
ization upon a three-story moral and 
spiritual foundation and it can’t be done! 
The wisest, most far-sighted thinkers 
among us are certain that only a moral 
and spiritual revival can save us from 
another Dark Age of history. The 
cracks in our world structure of govern- 
ment, of industry, of finance all run to 
the same identical spot! The moral 
foundations of society have given way. 
They have given way because we have 
lost the authority and the experience of 
a vital, living, commanding religion. 

Glenn Frank, the President of the 
University of Wisconsin, says in his 
book Thunder and Dawn. 

“TI am convinced that any renewal of 
Western Civilization which is to mean 
more than a mere reestablishment of the 
old order cf things must deal with the 
roots of life, must be in the deepest sense 
of the word, a religious movement.” 

Gaius Glenn Atkins in his book The 
Making of the Christian Mind tells us 
that religion is beginning to understand 
what is really happening is the loss of 
those elements of assurance and security 
with which the quest began! 

The great need of this present troubled 
world is not more money, more things, 
or even more employment, more wages, 
more government. Its greatest need is a 
new and a demonstrable spiritual ex- 
perience, a personal experience of God 
so definite, so vital, so sure that the 
world’s doubts about God’s very exist- 
ence, about. spiritual realities, about 
spiritual powers will be forever settled. 

If this need has not something to do 
with what we are talking about here 
then I am through. This world needs 
God, a personal experience of God, and 
the church which throughout the ages 
has been the instrument through which 
mankind has obtained this experience 
has not any to give! Is even question- 
ing whether the process .by which this 
experience has been produced is out- 
worn, outgrown! It is a tragedy of de- 
feat and of poverty in spiritual vision 
and power! Either the church of Jesus 
Christ will waken to this crucial need 
and discover anew its ancient power or 
some new means will arise in human 


society to do what the church ought to 
have done and couldn’t do! 

These two pictures which I have 
sketched for you and this.crucial need 
of our time are the basis for my unhesi- 
tating declaration that the biggest busi- 
ness of the church, of the ministry is 
not preaching or teaching or calling, or 
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administering to, it is to discover for it- 
self and pass on to others the living 
experience of Jesus Christ! 


Before that challenge what right have 
we to call ourselves Christians, followers 
of Jesus Christ if we do not attempt 
with every power we possess to bring to 
our world the spiritual renewal which 
it must have if it is to survive! 


But this raises undoubtedly the basal 
question of Evangelism. Christianity is 
a contagion first and a creed afterwards. 
The creed only tells how it works after 
it has worked! You never knew the 
creed before an experience. How are we 
going to pass on a vital experience of 
God if we do not have it ourselves? How 
are men going to catch anything from 
us if we haven’t anything for them to 
catch? . 


One night some years ago the Health 
Officer of Philadelphia discovered a seri- 
ous case of small pox in North Phila- 
delphia. Before midnight 10,000 citizens 
in that part of the city had been routed 
out of their beds and vaccinated. Why? 
For the very good reason there was 
something in their section of the city 
which was frightfully contagious! But 
there are churches which you know and 
I know where the only thing any human 
being is in danger of catching is cold 
from the glacial frigidity of the religion 
they keep in refrigeration! 


Let us face squarely the fact also that 
religion is something more than merely 
an intellectual belief. I am not under- 
estimating the place of reason in re- 
ligion. I call myself a rational mystic 
and an evangelical modernist. But one 
thing I do know, it is going to take more 
than a belief to renew and revive the 
sceptical, disillusioned, bitter world. It 
is going to take the power of an earth- 
shaking experience. Modern psychology 
tells us that we are moved not by our 
beliefs but by our emotions. This has 
been the human secret of every great 
evangelistic movement, it is the power of 
an emotional spiritual experience. I do 
not mean by that all the excesses, and 
fanaticisms, and absurdities which have 
been called religious experience. I mean 
the something which made John Wesley 
a living power once his heart was 
warmed! The something which was the 
life and power of Methodism, of the 
Baptists half a century ago, the some- 
thing which is the heart of the message 
of Stanley Jones and Rufus Jones today. 
Give us that with the reality of God 
behind it and a new spiritual epoch will 
begin in the church and in this world. 

But that experience will need to be 
more than an individual experience of 
God. It must be a passion for a univer- 
sal fellowship. Nay even more than that, 
it will have to be a passion for a new 
form of world society which realizes 
God’s will for mankind. 


This present hour our world is being 
flung back into those old divisive, antag- 
onistic, conflicting nationalisms from 
which it seemed the idealism of the 
Great War had delivered us. Our po- 
litical peril, our economic peril, our in- 
dustrial peril, our commercial peril, our 
religious peril is just here. The Chris- 
tian church is feeling this keenly in the 
present collapse of missions. The thing 
which we have lost from missions is only 
another form of what we have lost from 
evangelism. We have lost a passion suf- 
ficiently worthwhile to justify the cost of 
missions, to impel us to win our fellow- 
men. If the Kingdom of God idea could 
seize upon modern men as a command- 
ing spiritual passion then we would have 


the spiritual dynamic for which our 
world is waiting and without which our 
world is plunged back into the conflicts 
and the hatreds of the bitter past. 


The spiritual passion we need must 
make our experience of God real, as real 
as the experience John Wesley brought 
to the Great Revival. But it must make 
our fellowship with other men, with all 
mankind, every class, every race, every 
nationality, every creed the commanding 
controlling spiritual passion of our 
hearts. It must so command us that it 
will affect our social relations with each 
other, our national and economic and 
political relations with other peoples. 
Nothing but the Kingdom of God in its 
fullest meaning for every human rela- 
tionship will suffice. I have a suspicion 
that Kagawa’s Kingdom of God move- 
ment in Japan is the kind of thing 
of which I am thinking. But it will need 
to be more than a social ideal. We have 
plenty of those now but they don’t work. 
There is no power in them. It will take 
the convincing, commanding power 
which swept Northern Europe in the Ref- 
ormation or England in the Great Re- 
vival and its evidence will be its power 
to change our present selfish, material 
ways of living to a new way which this 
earth has never seen before only here 
and there for a little while. The Apos- 
tolic Church had it—John Calvin and 
John Knox, and the Puritans caught a 
gleam of it—Kagawa has it. I think 
Mahatma Gandhi has something of it. 
We are awaiting a new world! 


But how are we going to get this? 
Where can we catch it? And that ques- 
tion is far more poignant, yes, for you 
men here today, than words possibly 
can expressit. I think I know something 
about that question. I had a character- 
istic experience of religion. I joined the 
church when I was 8, moved as I be- 
lieve by the Spirit of God. At 16 in the 
midst of the adolescent crisis I went 
forward seeking something I did not 
have. But nothing happened. For the 
next seven years I lived in uncertainty 
and doubt and agony. I questioned 
whether I was a Christian. I wanted to 
be, I sought to be, but always the same 
fruitless ending. I went into the min- 
istry with this question unanswered. 


Then George Coe’s first little book fell 
into my hands. That was my introduc- 
tion to the scientific spirit in religion. 
It saved me from my struggle. I found 
my temperament as accurately portrayed 
in Coe’s The Spiritual Life as though it 
were my photograph. 


Three years ago I had served one of 
the largest churches of my communion. 
I had built one of the great church 
buildings, I had some local reputation 
as an organizer and executive, I was 
carrying on a complex program of activi- 
ties—education, social service, recreation, 
social, religious. But so far as I was 
able to judge there was not a suggestion 
of divine power to be seen. My preach- 
ing was that of a trained mind which 
kept itself thoroughly informed by wide 
reading, but there was no power in it to 
convert a soul. I had to confess to my- 
self that I did not have this wonder- 
ful spiritual contagion about which I am 
speaking. Nobody would ever catch any- 
thing from me for I had nothing for 
them to catch. I had to find it for my- 
self first. I remember a morning when 
I drove Stanley Jones over a hundred 
miles to his next appointment to get 
what I knew Stanley Jones had. If ever 
I have bared my heart to any fellowman 


(Now turr to page 228) 
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In The Beginning 


By George Stewart, First Presbyterian Church, Stamford, Connecticut 


VERY one of us who is intellectually 
mature must live by some world 
view. Consciously or unconsciously 

we fit ourselves into the scheme of things 
which we imagine to be the real order of 
earth and air, of the wheeling, starry 
systems above us and of the human so- 
ciety through which we move for three 
score years and ten. For a large section 
of the people of this earth, of various 
religions, life seems valid, full of inter- 
est and satisfying. We know that we 
live in a provisional dualism, that we 
cannot achieve absolute values here save 
in small areas, that we are born into 
compromise, that we must face this hon- 
estly and by progressive approximations 
struggle for the ideal. In one moment 
we are tortured by the discrepancy be- 
tween what we are and what we can be. 
At another we rest in the sure conviction 
that not one tear or one effort or one 
crucifixion shall be in vain. 


All of the major arguments for the 
existence of God, from Thomas Aquinas 
through Spinoza and Descartes to those 
who are completely satisfied with the 
quoting of a text from the Bible, have, 
I believe, proved in vain in generating a 
living, vital, sacrificial faith in many 
people. Religion isn’t all of the head, 
nor is it all of the heart, nor is it all of 
the feet. The purely intellectual and 
rational approach to religion is as fu- 
tile as the purely intellectual and ra- 
tional approach to music, or to art, or to 
letters, or to love. The biologist who 
dissects the rose into sugar and cellulose 
and certain minute particles of volatile 
matter we call perfume, and notes min- 
eral salts which are deposited in its cells 
and which create its color, does not in 
the least describe the rose. There are 
impressions of the totality of an object 
or of an interest which are as important 
and as valid, and in some realms more 
so, than the purely intellectual approach. 

Religion lies in one of these fields. It 
Yields its mysteries, it provides its power, 
it supports with comfort, those who are 
willing to try its commands, to step out 
upon its promises, to yield their lives to 
what they believe the perfect ideal. It 
is in experience that men find God, find 
the reality of prayer, find that steadiness 
and reinforcement for life of which 
Jesus spoke. when he said, “By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” 

One who bases his life upon dogma 
alone will in the end so refine and or- 
ganize those assertions that he leaves no 
place for variance, no room for those of 


a different religious experience. In the 
end the hard, unyielding insistence upon 
dogmatic purity leads to the Inquisition 
chamber, where in the name of the pure 
gospel of Jesus Christ an uncounted 
number have found death. Both Roman 
Catholics and Protestants have crimes 
comitted in the name of the Lord of 
love which are worthy of the prince of 
darkness. Torquemada slew dissenters 
with torture. The Congregationalists 
who settled our beloved New England 
treated all who were not of their per- 
suasion with medieval ferocity. The in- 
tellectual approach alone is not enough. 

Nor is the emotional approach alone 
valid. The person who follows his va- 
grant impressions uncorrected by a crit- 
ical spirit, one who works when he feels 
like it, who has an idea that his initial 
impressions and impulses are always 
sound and led of the Spirit of God, is 
not only doomed to personal failure but 
to leave behind a line of wrecked and 
broken lives. It is when men take the 
best thought they can bring to bear upon 
God, link it up with their most chaste 
and pure emotions, and test it out in the 
crucible of experience that the pure gold 
of faith and religion places its uncounted 
wealth in the palm of each believer. 
Experience is the key to faith, the key 
to religion, the key to assurance, the key 
to all the fine flowers and treasures of 
the spirit. 

Take, for instance, the experience of 
loving! This can be described, but it can 
never be explained. It is an experience. 
Have we not all seen the cynical person 
who because of some early disappoint- 
ment feels that there is nothing in deep 
affection, that men and women are 
guided by self-interest—have we not seen 
such a one fall in love? It may even 
be with some tawdry person, but the 
effect of that unselfish emotion ennobles 
and quickens his whole being. It brings 
new life to eye and cheek. It adds new 
firmness and resiliency to his step. Hands 
which have been clenched in niggardly 
restraint become open, forth-flinging and 
generous. No speculations about life, no 
books on psychology, no analysis of the 
outward signs, perversities or fruits of 
affection can ever explain that experi- 
ence where man and woman enter most 
nearly into Godlikeness, where in pure 
and reverent affection they work with 
God in the creation of social life, chil- 
dren, home and society. 

Discussions of love, intellectual adher- 
ance to the principle of love, the recita- 


tion of creeds amount to nothing unless 
there be experience of love deep in our 
minds, our bodies and our hearts. 

One of the most noted Christian writ- 
ers of this century, a man from whom 
thousands of people are proud to trace 
some mark of kinship to lend the pres- 
ent generation distinction, a man noted 
as an outstanding Christian in his day, 
gave vent to expressions against fellow 
Christians which would have done jus- 
tice to Genghis Khan or Tamerlane. 

Witness this small portion of a letter 
of the Reverend Cotton Mather to his 
friend Higginson of Boston! 

“There be now at sea a ship 
called ‘Welcome’ which has aboard it a 
hundred or more of the hereticks and 
malignants called Quakers, with William 
Penn the scamp at the head of them. 
The General Court has accordingly given 
secret orders to Master Malachi Haxett 
of the brig ‘Porpoise’ to waylay said 
‘Welcome’ as near the end of Cod as 
may be and make captives of the Penn 
and his ungodly crew, so that the Lord 
may be glorified and not mocked on the 
soil of this new country with the heathen 
worshipps of these people. Much spoil 
may be made by selling the whole lot to 
Barbadoes, where slaves fetch good 
prices in rumme and sugar, and we shall 
not only do the Lord great service by 
punishing the wicked, but shall make 
good gayne for his ministers and people.” 

This man was able to write brilliant 
books about the nature of love. He was 
never able to understand its inward 
meaning. There are interests in life 
which open only to experience, an ex- 
perience which is so valid that it does 
harm to no one, benefits all who partake, 
is so just that any one else would bene- 
fit from the same exercise. 

Lay alongside this man who had the 
intellectual knowledge without the expe- 
rience of love the picture of Livingstone 
and his wife moving slowly across the 
Kalahari desert! Here was one of the 
great figures of the last century, a man 
of astounding scientific capacity, with 
the heart of a lion and the tenderness 
of a gentle woman. In a rough ox-cart 
sat his wife and children. For days they 
went without water, their tongues swelled 
between their cheeks. Their guides 
rebelled, and they faced the lances of 
hostile tribes. But deep in their hearts 
were peace and quiet, affection not only 
between themselves but a belief that they 
were moving into the heart of Africa 
under the guiding hand of God, that 
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they were ordained from on high to 
break up the slave trade and to relieve 
millions of people from ferocious Arab 
traders who descended upon them like 
a scourge from the North, carrying off 
men, women and children to sell them 
in the markets of the world. Living- 
stone tested love not in the safe peace 
of a Boston study, but in the dangerous 
peace when he and his stood undefended, 
surrounded by all the depraved and sav- 
age and dangerous ways of heathen 
masses. One represented love in the 
head, the other represented love in every 
attitude of life. 


In this way men find God—by the 
experience of loving. They may believe 
first only in a vague inchoate principle 
that right is different from wrong. They 
may have a reverent but confused con- 
ception of God. They may not be able 
to definite or describe him, they may 
think of him perhaps only as the prin- 
ciple of rough justice that runs through 
history. They may believe in him in 
terms of an old man, like unto our 
fathers or grandfathers. They may have 
faith in him in some tenuous, slight 
sense in many different manners. But 
starting where they are, now, today, 
their experience of loving and trusting 
him, they will come to know his power 
and his wisdom, his companionship and 
his guiding hand. Through the experi- 
ence of loving men find more and more 
of the nature of God. 


2. 


Again, through the experience of re- 
pect men come to know God. 


There are fervid passages and descrip- 
tions in the Bible which describe the 
Coming Prince as crushing his enemies 
beneath his chariot wheels, his garments 
splattered with the blood of mankind. 
One has a certain respect for military 
genius, or musical talent, or literary 
quality, or for the spiritual insight of 
primitive men. But one has more re- 
spect, more regard for the fundamental 
and eternal values which Jesus brought 
to life and which are recorded in the 
four Gospels. Men find God as they 
find their tates develop, or their skill 
increases, by respecting first the primi- 
tive and incomplete things and then 
moving on in the scale of evaluation un- 
til they discover and come to focus their 
respect, their approval, their assent (if 
you will) upon the best that they can 
see and discover. 


Some of the most hideous buildings 
which this country possesses were, in the 
day of their erection, hailed as the ul- 
timate in architecture. We develop by 
respecting the best we know at the mo- 
ment. Some of the poorest work in ev- 
ery field was upon the day of its com- 
pletion accorded ringing praise. But the 
race moves on, and whatever may be 
said of our present infirmities, in those 
lands and in those sections and in those 
homes where people have kept their 
heads steady, their speech honest and 
their hands clean there is a decided im- 
provement even over a century ago in 
morals, manners and religion. Through 
selection and respect for the best ideas, 
through respect of one another, men ad- 
vance. Through respect of God, not as 
a capricious deity whose-anger we are 
trying to appease but as a just, loving 
heavenly Father, men come to appreci- 
ate him and to know him for what he is. 


3. 


But supremely through the experience 
of sacrifice men come to know God. 
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There is a phrase in the Bible which 
speaks of Jesus as a lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world. This is not 
Biblical metaphor. It is the exact de- 
scription of every one who has entered 
with God into the creative process. There 
are no easy ways of achieving excellence. 
Children are born in travail. Societies 
achieve better ways of life through pain. 
The individual moves upward through no 
easy succession of pleasant days and 
nights, but through hard and sometimes 
crushing experiences. The history of the 
physical universe about us, of which we 
know only the alphabet, reveals enor- 
mous travail— Titanic processes upon 
every side, the pressure of ice sheets, the 
shrinking of the earth’s crust which has 
thrown mountain chains thousands of 
feet into the air, the rise and fall of coast 
lines. But of course life is not all pain. 
The rearing of children is not all sacri- 
fice. Public life is not all loss. But 
sacrifice is part of them all. Life is an 
alternation between joy and pain, light 
and dark, rest and waking, prayer and 
effort. We achieve the good and the 
abundant life by the gift of life. He 
who seeks to clean up politics or disease, 
he who attempts to better education or 
purify the church, will find the same ex- 
perience of sacrifice which God through 
Jesus felt when he sent one perfect life 
to earth. We cannot complain of these 
things. He who blows the flame must 
not whimper if a few sparks blow back 
into his face. 

Through loving, through _ respect, 
through sacrifice, men come to know 
God as not only the august judge and 
creator of this and of all worlds, but also 
as a fellow laborer in the dusty ways of 
earth. 

And what a difference it makes when 
in the world view of a mature person 
there is not so much an identical idea 
of God as an adequate idea of him! 

In one of the early war books, Field 
Ambulance Sketches, the anonymous 
writer portrays the life at Passchendaele 
in 1917. With a crowd of stretcher- 
bearers he was awaiting the zero hour, 
playing cards. Later, when the show 
started, a man with no face was brought 
in on a stretcher. This man had some- 
thing upon his heart, a last message to 
give. He wanted to make himself right 
with the world, with God, before he died. 
He had a confession to make. You will 
say it is a trifling affair, but to him it was 
momentous. He had stolen a pot of jam 
just before the grenade had done for 
him. He wished to make everything 
right before he died. The sin, the pecu- 
lation, the theft (if you will) was a 
trifling matter which any soldier would 
forgive, but the impulse to make con- 
fession, the impulse to align his life with 
the plumbline which God lets down into 
the midst of the world, is important, per- 
haps more important than the loss or 
the gain of the War. 

Formal proof is well enough, mere 
impressionism has its place, but it is in 
the living tissue of the day’s work that 
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men find God, by loving as he loved, by 
respecting him as he respects us, by en- 
tering into the deep travail of sacrifice 
out of which all new life is born. 

“In the beginning God,” yes, and God 
at the ending! 





Evangelism and Today 
(Continued from page 226) 


I did to him, but he could do nothing 
for me. I had read everything he had 
written. I had studied his account of 
his own experience but my life didn’t 
work the same as his. Though I did the 
same things, made the same consecra- 
tion, nothing happened! 

Then one day I went down to have 
some time with Sam Shoemaker, and I 
got something that more or less has been 
a vital thing in my life. May I say that 
I think if the hunger and powerlessness 
of life in the name of God and service 
were in my heart again I would go any- 
where, do anything, humble myself in 
any form to get that something which is 
the heart of this thing we are talking 
about. If we do not have that we can- 
not do anything for men. 

What about a method? There is not a 
man wise enough to tell us. I have 
faith to believe if there somehow can 
come into our souls the passion in a 
larger measure than it has ever had in 
any evangelistic age, so that it will be- 
come a social passion, not a social re- 
form, but a passion of love for every 
man, for all men, a passion to see this 
world become God’s and belong to him, 
to be ruled by him, so commanding, so 
convincing, so compelling that it will 
send us out with passion in our hearts 
to share with men it will find its expres- 
sion, methods, and means. But if we 
have not got it we cannot give it, and 
the world needs it as never before. And 
some day, somewhere, let us pray soon, 
the thing is going to kindle and break. 
Why not on this glorious spot lighted 
by the torch fires of that great soul, 
Dwight L. Moody? 

If ever an hour called for a passion 
that will somehow interpret for Jesus 
Christ all these things, the vital needs 
of our world today this is the hour, and 
when that comes we need not worry 
about finding a form of expression; it 
will express itself, but it will be evan- 
gelism for today. 


The Play’s the Thing 
(Continued from page 224) 


talk over lots of things. Maybe we'll 
see if we can’t get some costumes and 
properties for your group. 

Jim. You're all right, do you know 
that, Dad? 

Webb. You're not such a bad old beg- 
gar yourself. Run along now and g 
cleaned up. 


Jim. I'll be ready in a minute. You 
haven’t any idea how good it feels to 
have one’s eyes open again. It’s no fun 
being blind—even in a play! (He ezits. 
As Webb turns to his wife the curtain 
not get sentimental about it. I can’t 
be any different than I am. (temporiz- 
ing) I wasn’t rude to him, was I? 


Cast thy burden on the Lord, 
Only lean upon His word; 

Thou wilt soon have cause to bless 
His unchanging faithfulness. 


—Rowland Hill. 
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How Often Shall I Forgive? 


And Peter said to Him, “Lord, if my 
brother sin against me, how often shall 
I forgive him, until seven times?” Jesus 
said, “I say not unto you until seven 
times, but until seventy times seven.” 


Matt. xviii. 


HERE are many points in life 
| where the way of Jesus comes right 
up against our natural inclinations 
and prejudices. If it does not 
sometimes face us with some unwelcome 
challenge, it is time to examine our 
Christianity and find out whether it is 
real, or only a colored or colorless imita- 
tion. The writer of “The Christ of the 
Indian Road” quotes a judgment that 
gives a good deal of food for reflection. 
He says the trouble with many people 
is that they are so deeply inoculated 
with a mild form of Christianity that 
they are proof against the real thing. 
One sometimes wonders if we are not so 
familiar with the message of Jesus and 
so accustomed to pick out of it what is 
agreeable to our needs or comforting to 
our hearts, that we miss the staggering 
nature of the way that Jesus proposes 
to us to take. 


And one of the points where His chal- 
lenge comes right up against our natural 
inclinations is this demand for forgive- 
ness. 


In the talk before Peter asked this 
question, Jesus was dealing with the 
problem of what we are to do with the 
man who has done us injury; the man 
who breaks brotherhood in the church, 
for instance; or the person who from 
some habit or some irritable selfish tem- 
per, makes trouble in the home or falls 
out of friendship. And Jesus says he is 
not to be left alone, much less to be cast 
out. He is to be sought out in love. He 
is to be pursued, in the effort to make 
him see where he is wrong, that he may 
be restored. In a word, the keynote of 
all our dealings with such people is to 
be the way of constructive friendship. 
We are to take every means and go all 
lengths in patience and trouble, to re- 
store brotherly relations. “If thy brother 
Sin against thee,” says Jesus, “go and tell 
him his fault between him and thee.” 
Be quite open with him about it in love. 
Go and explain to him quietly and 
frankly where he has hurt you, not with 
a view merely to getting an apology for 
your wounded pride and your offended 
dignity, but for the sake of saving the 
man from some habit or weakness or 
selfishness which is spoiling his influ- 
ence or poisoning his life. That is very 
simple. But if we think of it for two 
minutes, we will see what a difference 
there is between what Christ suggests 
and what we generally do, when some- 
one hurts or injures us. The usual way 
is to be offended, to hold our heads high, 
to pass our brother with a cold look, 
which is often the first intimation that 
anything is wrong. The result is that 
it is we who put ourselves out of fellow- 
ship and have to be restored by some 
palliation of our hurt pride or offended 
dignity—a thing which Jesus never con- 
templated. That way lies no hope. 


By James Reid 


Our Hearts Free From Offense 


The first thing we have to make sure 
of when any injury is done, is that our 
own hearts are free from the pride that 
takes offense. That is the first victory 
of the Christian spirit, the victory over 
ourselves. “No man,” says Emerson, 
“ever had a point of pride that was not 
injurious to him.” No man is of the best 
use to the cause of Jesus Christ or to 
His church who has a touchy and easily 
offended spirit. There is nothing that so 
easily and effectively darkens the win- 
dows of our soul against the love which 
might redeem both us and others. The 
second thing He bids us do is to make what 
a well-known writer calls “an adventure 
in friendship’—to stretch out our hands 
to unlikely people, to unlikeable people, 
to unfriendly people, to people who are 
difficult, that through our friendship we 
may win them to a better mind and link 
them on to the Christian fellowship. 
And among those adventures in friend- 
ship the most profitable may be with 
people who have deliberately broken 
friendship, or have fallen, through some 
sin or ugly habit, out of the Christian 
way. That method was His own. Look 
at His victories with people—they were 
all won by these adventures in friend- 
ship. He identified Himself with those 
who were outcast from society: time and 
again He ate and drank with publicans 
and sinners. Take the case of Zaccheus, 
a man whom everyone cold-shouldered 
—a social pariah wandering through the 
streets of Jericho like a lost dog, meet- 
ing only hard and icy glances from the 
respectable and the religious, who should 
have been his friends. But when Jesus 
went to Jericho where there were many 
homes that would have been open to 
Him, for He was still a popular figure, 
it was the home of Zaccheus where He 
chose to find a lodging and where He 
found a tremendous welcome and won 
Zaccheus for the Kingdom of God. 
That is the method which Jesus would 
have us adopt. There are people on all 
sides who are waiting for the hand of 
this constructive friendship, and looking 
for it where they have a right to expect 
it, in people who belong to Jesus Christ. 
Do they always get it? A friend said to 
me that if he had done wrong and got 
into trouble he would far sooner take 
his trouble to a man who made no pro- 
fession of Christianity than to one who 
was known for his religious zeal. He 
said he would find there something far 
more human, more sympathetic and un- 
derstanding, than within the ranks of 
the Christian Church. And in “Escape” 
where Mr. Galsworthy pictures the con- 
vict seeking shelter in various places, 
and among them the home of two sis- 
ters—it is the religious sister who wants 
to give him up to the police. I cannot 
think that that picture would be true in 
many cases. But it points to a danger. 
The danger is that the Christian would 
be so shocked by what the man had 
done that he would never see the man 
behind—with his aching heart and his 
tangle of miseries. The last position for 
a Christian man to take up to one who 


has done wrong is the attitude of cold 
aloofness or hard censoriousness. That 
only widens the breach and hardens the 
heart. It may even shut against the 
sinner the gates of the Divine forgive- 
ness by making it impossible for him to 
realize it in a living conact; for we all 
mediate God to others whether we are 
aware of it or no. A friend once told me 
how she had gone to a girl who had 
fallen, to make an adventure of friend- 
ship. After they had had a talk to- 
gether, she said, “Now you can believe 
that God forgives you, can’t you?” And 
the girl looked up and said, “How can I 
help believing that God forgives me 
when I see that you forgive me.” “I 
have seen thy face,” said Jacob to his 
brother Esau, when that brother whom 
he had defrauded had met him with 
forgiveness, “I have seen thy face as it 
had been the face of God.” 


All that was the kind of point which 
Christ had been making. But just then 
Peter, who was nothing if not practical, 
put his question, “Lord how often shall 
my brother sin against me and I forgive 
him?” How long are we to put up with 
people who go wrong, breaking brother- 
hood, falling and failing. How much 
are we to stand? Doubtless he had 
someone in his mind, someone who was 
a constant thorn in his flesh. And who 
has not? How long is this forgiveness 
to go on? How often shall my brother 
sin against me and I forgive him? Until 
seven times? And Jesus said to him, “I 
say not unto you until seven times, but 
until seventy times seven”—that is until 
times without number, until times with- 
out end. In other words there is to be 
forgiveness to the uttermost. “There is 
to be no end to your forgiveness,” says 
Jesus. “You are never to give people up, 
never to make such a break with them 
that they and you will not be able to get 
together again. You are always to keep 
the door open from your side even 
though it may be shut from the other.” 
It is staggering. We get into the way of 
thinking that if we give another person 
who has injured us one chance or two 
chances or more, we have done our best, 
and we feel justified at that point in 
washing our hands of him and bolting 
the door. What does Christ mean? It 
is very simple. We are never to allow 
anything that another may have done 
either to us or to society, however deep 
the injury or however much it may be 
repeated, to stand in the way of our 
effort at constructive friendship. We are 
never to let anything block the pathway 
by which the love that redeems may 
flow into his life. We are to look on him 
as a soldier might look on a citadel held 
by barbarians, that had to be won how- 
ever much it might cost in wounds or 
blood, in order to bring it under the in- 
fluence of civilization; though the wea- 
pons with which we fight to win this 
citadel are not the weapons of force or 
vengeance, but the weapons of love and 
patience—the weapons of a constructive 
friendship. In other words our sinning 
brother challenges us to a redeeming 
task. 
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This Counsel Not Palatable 


Now this counsel is not very palatable. 
The reason is partly because we do not 
understand it. For one thing we do not 
really understand what Christ means by 
forgiveness, though forgiveness is one of 
the keywords of the New Testament. 
The common idea is that it is the an- 
nulment of a debt or the cancelling of 
an account. Someone has done us an 
injury. We might justly pay him out; 
but we refrain from doing so. That, we 
imagine, is forgiveness. We might take 
him to court for instance, but we agree 
not to prosecute; that, we think, is for- 
giveness. We find he has done us a bad 
turn in business we might retaliate in 
kind, but we forbear—that, we think, is 
forgiveness. He has brought us to shame 
and we will not take any active steps 
against him, and that, we think, is for- 
giveness. But that was not Christ’s 
idea of forgiveness. It falls far, far 
short of it. Forgiveness is the effort to 
win the man who has offended us, into 
fellowship. It is far more than refusing 
to exact the penalty, wiping the slate on 
which his offense is chalked up. We 
can not talk properly of forgiving the sin 
at all. It is the man who is forgiven. 
And forgiving the man means restoring 
him to friendship, turning the enemy 
into a friend, taking steps which shall 
bring him to change his mind, so that 
he will become our ally and not our foe 
healing the break. If you take the story 
of the prodigal son as being Christ’s pic- 
ture of what forgiveness means, you will 
find that the father’s attitude to his son 
goes much further than merely cancel- 
ing the past. There is indeed not a word 
said about the past. We cannot be sure 
that the past was canceled; so far as 
the son could put it right, he would have 
to do it, would want to do it, when he 
had become right himself. But the 
father wants the son home—no longer a 
stranger, but a son; no longer against 
him, but with him in everything. He 
wants fellowship, not a kind of cold 
neutrality, but a loving bond. He wants 
to start those frozen springs of love and 
trust flowing in the channels of his 
son’s life. That is what forgiveness 
means with Jesus—not a cold aloofness 
that refuses to punish or take revenge, 
but a warm effort of love to construct 
a friendship out of that estrangement. 
That effort, said Jesus, must never cease. 
We must never allow anything which 
another does to us to dry up the stream 
of love. We must never cease to seek 
to redeem, however much there may be 
to try our patience. We speak about 
forgiving people when they have re- 
pented. Jesus’ way is to forgive people 
in order that they may repent. In fact, 
the forgiveness is too poor a word. As 
someone says, Jesus means so much 
more, that He makes it an almost mean- 
ingless word. In this incident Christ 
stretched the word to fit the loving spirit 
which He demands, till it broke in His 
hands. Until seventy times seven! He 
did not wait till men repented before 
He offered forgiveness. For in the very 
hour when men were putting Him to 
death on the Cross, amid the jeers and 
curses and the very wounds of agony 
while they were breaking His body, He 
prayed, “Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” His forgiving 
spirit flowed out to them even there in 
an effort of friendship into which there 
gathered His whole mind and spirit. 
Nothing they had done Him, or were 
doing, stemmed for one moment the 
flowing of that stream of healing and 
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redeeming love. Nothing could ever 
make Him less their friend. Nay, their 
very blows only released in that heart 
of His, a deeper love, a deeper compas- 
sion, for those who could thus crucify 
love—a love whose glory burns undi- 
minished through the centuries, still the 
greatest thing in all the world, so that 
we need only open our hearts to its 
blaze to feel it flooding our nature and 
burning us clean of evil. And this for- 
giveness, He tells us, is God’s way. Doth 
not He send His sun to shine on the evil 
as on the good? It is not because He 
does not care. It is because nothing 
can stop His loving. Man scars and tor- 
tures the earth with his strife and war- 
fare, and God gets to work even on the 
scars, to cover them with flowers and 
bring life and beauty into the place of 
ruin and death. 

That undiscouraged love is what Jesus 
means by forgiveness. It is the spirit 
of constructive friendship that seeks to 
restore to fellowship and bring love out 
of hatred and peace out of strife. Dr. 
Grenfell in his reminiscences tells a story 
from his medical days which illustrates 
this spirit. A woman was brought into 
the hospital dying of burns, which had 
been caused through the drunken cruelty 
of her husband. It was the climax of 
a long series of blows and insults. The 
police took him in charge, brought him 
to the hospital to see her, and tried to 
extract some word from her dying lips 
which would convict him of the crime. 
She looked at him steadily for a mo- 
ment and then, with what was almost her 
last breath she whispered, “It was an 
accident.” Strict moralists might blame 
her. But it was love still there, still 
seeking to reach and win his heart. And 

The Meaning of Friendship 
surely that love saw deeper than the 
sense of injury can see, saw the efforts 
he had made, the tragic forces working 
in his mind to twist it, and all the 
things that had poisoned his better na- 
ture. The more we see into the secrets 
of other lives and what strange hidden 
handicaps they have often had, the more 
we are content to leave judgment to 
God. It may be that some of the things 
which we call deliberate cruelty or 
selfishness are, in the sight of God, more 
like accidents than we realize. What 
the result was, Grenfell did not know— 
whether that flame of love had power 
enough to break through into the dark 
soul to burn it clean. If it is true, as 
Paul says, that love never faileth, that 
there is something in a love that “suf- 
fers all things and believeth all things,” 
that is finally irresistible—then we can 
hope. We can be sure that eternity will 
solve many of our baffling human prob- 
lems, when the glamour of earth will 
have been broken and love will have 
power to shine clear. And surely there 
are people, shackled on earth by forces 
they know not, that heaven will release, 
and love is the thing that will free 
them; love that will “come full in play.” 
“Love never faileth,” even though, here, 
it may seem to fail. In any case this is 
the redeeming way, the forgiveness that 
comes of a constructive friendship. 
“How many times shall my brother sin 
against me and I forgive him?” “I say 
unto you, until seventy times seven.” 

But, of course, we must get a clear 
view of what this friendship means. 
Love is not sentimental weakness that 
is ready to pass over wrong, because it 
involves too much trouble to do any- 
thing else, or because it hates a distur- 
bance. Love is valuing people for their 
spirit, valuing them as the children of 


God. Love is therefore constructive of 
personality. And if love is to be con- 
structive of personality, it must be ready 
to do what is truly best for the spirit. 
It may we best for the person who has 
wronged us to be brought even by stern 
ways to realise his sin. It may be best 
for im to suffer, to be brought up 
against hard facts. It will be best for 
him to be faced up with the wrong he 
has done and made to put it right. There 
is a real place in society Yor redemptive 
suffering: only that suffering will never, 
like much of the suffering which society 
now imposes, be vindictive. It will never 
be imposed as penalty; it will always be 
redeeming. It will always have the crim- 
inal in view: not the satisfaction of the 
community in the fact that he has got 
what he deserves. There is no conflict 
between love and justice. For justice 
means giving a man his due, and a 
man’s due, according to Jesus, is what 
he needs for his true life—to become a 
better man. It is always difficult to 
reach this point of view. We cannot 
help feeling happy when a criminal or 
a wrong-doer has got into trouble, be- 
cause we feel he has got what he de- 
serves. It is generally ourselves we are 
thinking about, our self-protection from 
such as he—hardly ever the man who 
needs to be delivered from himself, and 
won into a new respect for others, 
which would make him proof against 
his own selfish impulses. It is always 
the man Christ is concerned with, how 
he is to be won into a friendship which 
will redeem him. 

The same thing is true of our compli- 
cations with other nations. The day is 
past when we can be content with agree- 
ments that keep us at different sides of 
a fence, absorbed in our own rights. 
We can no longer think first, or only, 
of our own rights, even when these have 
been infringed. The way of peace in a 
world like this can be found by no other 
way than by the way of constructive 
friendship that will suffer and be pa- 
tient even against its own interests. 
Peace is never an agreement of brigands 
not to shoot each other. It is a league 
of friends for whom interest and fellow- 
feeling are so close that for one to hurt 
the other would be to hurt himself. 

But to reach that in individuals or 
nations or classes means suffering. The 
way of constructive friendship for Jesus 
was in the end the way of the Cross. 
It was the way of misunderstanding and 
trouble and finally of wounds and death. 
But the way of love conquered, as we 
see in the case of Judas, and Paul, and 
the centurion at the Cross, and the dy- 
ing thief. These were but the first 
fruits. And this world is only the sow- 
ing time. The harvest of love laid down 
lies mostly beyond. For the way of love 
takes time. We have to wait. But the 
way of a constructive friendship is the 
way that is secure. It is God’s way with 
us. It is His redeeming love on which 
alone we rest our salvation. “I believe 
in the forgiveness of sins.” How gladly 
we say it! That is the window by which 
we look out on hope for ourselves, the 
light through which we find peace. But 
if this creed is to be real, it must mean 
for us more than God’s forgiveness of 
ourselves, as His method. It must mean 
—I believe in the forgiving of sins. I 
believe in friendship. I believe in the 
way of redeeming love. I believe in the 
love that beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, as the pol- 
icy of men and nations. That was what 
Jesus meant when He taught us to pray. 
“Forgive us our sins as we forgive them 
that sin against us.” 
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To Keep Stewardship In Giving 


idea of Christian stewardship as 

a basis of church finance has per- 
sistently and consistently gained ground. 
Under its influence church budgets in- 
creased, ministers had salary increases 
and the general material program of 
the church prospered. The emergencies 
of the depression have curbed the growth, 
and financial reverses have cut deeply 
into church incomes. Puzzled by un- 
precedented conditions churches usually 
do one of two things. Some lose their 
sense of balance, throw all that they 
have learned about church finance away, 
and rely on sales schemes and other 
stunts to secure money to run the church. 
Others believe that stewardship has defi- 
nitely proven its worth and they seek 
to strengthen it, even in the time of 
financial depression. 


D < the past generation the 


This writer feels that one of the great 
dangers facing the churches today is 
this willingness to forget the fundamen- 
tal iaws of stewardship. Every week 
brings its evidence that methods of 
money raising, which cannot be com- 
mended, are gaining ground. Bazaars, 
questionable recreations, raffles, sales 
schemes make a bid for attention—and 
get it. “Easy money” offers its lure. 
If most churches would take time to 
sit down and think they would find 
that it is both unwise and unnecessary 
to yield to such appeals. 


The Every Member Canvass 


The every member canvass is still the 
very best method of raising money for 
churches. It has many variations, of 
course. But in the last analysis it sim- 
ply means that every member of the 
church will be given an opportunity of 
making a pledge to the church. Some- 
times churches which have difficulty in 
meeting their budget needs can find 
the solution to their problems in a bet- 
ter and more efficient method of mak- 
ing the every member canvass. 


One church lacked ten per cent of 
meeting its budget of $5000.00. The 
prospect cards used in the last can- 
vass were called for. We went over them 
very carefully. There were 275 pros- 
pects; the visitors had reached but 210. 
In other words sixty-five of the pros- 
pects had not been seen. A supplemen- 
tary canvass was organized and these 
prospects reached. Not alone the five 
hundred dollars lacking were pledged 
but several hundred dollars more. You 
have to sell a lot of chocolate to make 
five hundred dollars profit. Before go- 


ing off the “Every Member Standard” 
it is well to see if you have exhausted 
all of its possibilities. 


Better Collections 


Another place for churches to look 
for money is in the method of collec- 
tions. We probably lose more through 
failure to collect pledges made than any 
other one cause. Every church should 
send to its subscribers a periodical state- 
ment of his pledge and the amount 
which has been paid. I favor, at pres- 
ent, a quarterly statement. In nor- 
mal times a monthly statement may 
have been better. But the best plan 
now is to use a quarterly statement, 
with special follow up appeals in be- 
tween. 


We have a new situation in church 
finance. A stereotyped statement is no 
longer sufficient. Sometimes it, alone, 
will work injustice. In other cases it 
is not strong enough to get results. We 
have some people who have lost all 
their possessions. They have no income. 
Pressure upon them to pay their church 


pledge may be a very unfair thing. It 
is more essential that the church seek 
to maintain their morale than that 
it get their money. Then we have other 
people who should pay their pledges 
promptly. 

It stands to reason that we must 
use different methods in trying to reach 
these various classes of folks. Deal gently 
with those who have felt the force of 
the economic storm. But do not be 
afraid to press others who have means 
and should give. Use special letters, 
telephone calls, personal visitation to 
press home their obligation to them. 
A quarterly statement with this kind 
of follow up work in between will get 
results. 


Of course, in any plan for collections 
the bookkeeping system plays an im- 
portant part. Every church, large or 
small, should install some method of 
financial bookkeeping, which gives an 
accurate record of all receipts and ex- 
penditures. It should provide some 
method of double checking so that the 
membership may be assured that the 





Penny 


moted by the Church Budget Bu- 

reau of Elyria, Ohio, was developed 

by E. J. Bond, pastor of the Meth- 
cdist Episcopal Church of Elyria, and 
was first used in that church. It is 
builded around a plan to have the mem- 
bers agree to buy shares in the expense 
funds of the church at the rate of one 
cent per day. One cent per day will 
pay for one share; two cents per day 
will pay for two shares, and so on. 


T= plan which is now being pro- 


The Elyria church has seventeen hun- 
dred members and its publicity shows 
some revealing things to be accomplished 
by this method of financing. For in- 
stance, the circular says: 


1. 1700 church members purchasing 


Par Value of Share—One Penny per Day 


Shares 


one share each raises $6205.00 annu- 
ally. : 


2. 1700 church members purchasing 
two shares each raises $12,410 annu- 
ally. This, with our pledges, would 
pay the current debt and nearly meet 
our budget. 


3. An average of three shares for 
1700 members will clear the entire 
debt away in one year and leave a 
balance of over $2,000.00. é 


Payment on the shares is to be made 
in weekly, monthly or quarterly periods 
as desired. Three different stock certi- 
ficates are printed to fit these needs. A 
cardboard bank for home use helps the 
saving scheme at that end. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church 
€lpria. Ovio 


This is to certify that 
shares for the 
‘of 


of 
Said shares are of the par value 
9 





le the purchaser 

fund of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Elyria, Ohio. 

ble at the rate of one penny per share for each day 
non-assessable. Di: 


One of the Penny Shares 
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matter of accounting is not in the hands 
of one man. In the larger churches with 
full time secretaries this is provided. For 
the smaller churches I would recom- 
mend that a financial secretary take the 
Sunday collections, open envelopes, count 
the money and turn the amount over 
to the treasurer, receiving from him a 
receipt for the weekly offerings. In case 
it is not wise to change the system to 
elect a financial secretary a committee 
from the official board can meet at the 
close of each service to count the money 
and mark the envelopes. The cash then 
goes to the treasurer for deposit for 
which he gives the committee a proper 
receipt. One cannot over-emphasize the 
necessity for a church to have a good 
system of accounting. It will banish 
evil suspicion and build confidence 
throughout the organization. 


Raising Special Funds 


After the best possible every mem- 
ber canvass and every effort for col- 
lection many churches still need money 
to meet their minimum requirements. 
Then is the time to look around for 
some special way of raising money. This 
is the time that the temptation to “easy 
money” becomes the greatest. Some one 
comes along with a sales scheme in which 
the church will receive a small profit. 
It looks easy, but it isn’t. I have often 
wondered who the individual was who 
invented the idea that it is easier to 
get a person to buy an unneeded article 
for a quarter than to persuade him to 
give the money outright. Churches can- 
not be financed by these various sales 
schemes. 

There are many plans for raising sup- 
plementary money which do keep in 
them the basic principles of Christian 
stewardship. I will mention a few. One 
of these is an old and tried method 
known as “One Cent Per Meal.” It is 
simply a sacrificial scheme wherein all 
those who co-operate plan to save one 
cent on each meal, three cents each 
day, ninety cents each month and turn 
it over to the special fund. Now most 
of us can do this. It does not look 
very large. But if one hundred people, 
in your church, will follow this pro- 
gram for one month your special fund 
will have ninety dollars. That is worth 
while, isn’t it? Cardboard coin purses 
to hold the savings may be provided as 
a part of the service. 

A program very similar to this but 
having added to it the appeal of nov- 
elty is the “Loyalty Stamp Offering.” 
In this plan all those who promise to 
co-operate receive a little stamp book 
which will hold fifty loyalty stamps. 
The stamps are placed on sale at all 
the services and social activities of the 
church. They are sold at five cents 
each. The stamps used are usually very 
attractive, printed in colors, and have 
some kind of loyalty appeal implied. 
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Sustaining Memberships 


Plymouth, Pennsylvania, met the 

need for a new way of finance in 

a different way. It offered sustain- 
ing memberships for sale. These were 
issued in denominations of five dollars 
and up. Buyers of the five dollar mem- 
berships would pay at the rate of forty- 
two cents per month. 


The church has its own printing press 
and prepared suitable bonds. They were 
printed on one of the bond forms sold 
by the publishers of this magazine. If 
you are interested in this type of finance 
we suggest that you write Edwin Wylie, 
pastor of the church, and ask him to 
quote you a price for printing the neces- 
sary coupon certificates. It will help 
your church and his. 


Te: First Christian Church of 


PLYMOUTH 


The First Christian Church 


Bes Paper represents a PROMISE AND PLEDGE 


In writing about the new plan, now in 
effect, he says: 


“The result has been most gratifying; 
instead of being simply a financial up- 
lift, it has become a spiritual power. 
Fifty per cent of the bond issue was ac- 
complished the first day, a result never 
achieved here by the every member can- 
vass. Working girls consecrated them- 
selves to the task and subscribed for 
one hundred dollar bonds. 


Envelopes were provided for member- 
ship purchases. In putting the monthly 
payment in the envelope the proper cou- 
pon was clipped and placed with the of- 
fering. This assures proper credit. It 
is a good idea and will appeal to many 
churches. 


MEMBERSHIP 


PENNSYLVANIA MEMBERSHIP 


aa April to pay into the General Fund of the First x aaa die . 

‘AINING Christian Church, Plymouth, Pennsylvania, a sum equal 1g SUST 

Dh cage to the value of this Bond. <f 

ae Satan Ca) THE Pledge is one of a Series totalling $5,000.00, aS Se 

authorized by the Board of Trustees and the 
Church, one-tweifth of the entire Pledge being due on < 

$2.00 May the First Sunday of EACH MONTH, through a period . $2.09 November 
SUSTAINING of ONE YEAR. - SUSTAINING 
MEMBERSHIP 


Epwarp Doo.y, Treasurer i 





One of the Certificates 





One may buy one stamp at a time, 
a half dozen, or any number which may 
appeal to him. One church which has 
used this plan to try and secure money 
due on past pledges has, at this writ- 
ing, an income from these stamps of 
twenty dollars per week. One big ad- 
vantage of the stamp plan over simi- 
lar schemes of saving is that the church 
begins to receive an income as soon 
as the first stamp is sold. In the “One 
Cent Per Meal” plan many things may 
happen before the money is actually 
turned over to the church. But when 
Loyalty Stamps are used the church gets 
the money beginning with the first sale. 
It is a practical, workable plan through 
which a church may raise a_ special 
fund of several hundred dollars. 

A plan very different in character is 
the special gifts plan known as “Our 
Book of Golden Memories.” This con- 
sists primarily of a beautifully bound 
book in which are placed pages as me- 
morials to deceased members of the 
church. It provides something which 
the average church very much needs. 
Most of us pay scant respect to the 
memory of the average man and woman 


who passes from our fellowship. This 
book provides that. 


Another method which I have seen re- 
cently appeals to me as having many 
possibilities. It is known as the joy 
tax. Members of the church are given 
boxes or envelopes for collecting the tax 
as it is paid. At the close of a tax 
one is urged to think of the good things 
which have been his during the twenty- 
four hours passed. Taxes have been paid 
on gasoline, medicine and many other 
things during that time. Why not a 
few pennies for the blessings from God? 
This kind of a tax has produced for, 
at least, one church. It might do as 
well for yours. 


There are many similar plans which 
an ingenious mind can produce which 
will keep to giving and avoid commercial 
schemes. Do not give up the effort 
until every effort has been made. The 
collapse of stewardship would be one 
of the major losses of the depression. 
We should not permit our churches run 
after “easy money.” At least, not yet. 
For there are still giving possibilities 
through the laws of stewardship. 
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The Age Of Hysteria 


R. H. G. WELLS, in his volume, The Shape 
of Things to Come, calls this period into 
which we are entering “The Age of Frus- 

tration.” I prefer “The Age of Hysteria.” It 
better expresses the extreme nervousness and fear 
which characterizes present day society. We go 
about our tasks as deer feeding in the forest. 
The sudden explosion of a gun sends us hurry- 
ing in all directions. One day we deliberate and 
debate, sane human beings, the next day we join 
the lynch mob or commend the official who sanc- 
tions such a course. 


One thing is evident. Our years of training 
in democracy have not developed in us a sound 
method of individual or social control. No one, 
in America, would argue that the modern man 
is a better thinker or more conscientious execu- 
tive than were the men who framed the Declara- 
tion of Independence. If we surpass them in 
any respect it is in our demand for personal 
liberty. 

This is a day in which anything might hap- 
pen. A few nights ago I saw ten thousand fans 
cheer themselves hoarse as a two hundred pound 
wrestler kicked his opponent in the stomach and 
won a hotly contested match. A few days later 
a service of Thanksgiving in which both churches 
and civic organizations united brought out three 
hundred people. Office holders elected by huge 
pluralities, today, pass out of office in a few 
months by just as tremendous defeat. Voters 
tell you that they know nothing about principles. 
They vote for the man. Which usually means 
that they vote through their emotions. A popu- 
lar idol of the people who very nearly was elected 
to the presidency loses his popularity over night 
because he dares to assert that he believes in the 
old principles of thrift and individual initiative 
which characterized the past. A few years ago 
he would have been incarcerated had he taken 
a different position. Supposedly well balanced 
legislators rush to the repeal band wagon, hysteri- 
cally climbing aboard and repeal comes before 
any method of future liquor control has been 
thought out. 


There is a great responsibility placed upon the 
minister of this period. He must think straight 
and deal with the eternal principles. This is 
never a popular program in an age of hysteria. 
The man who tries to deal fairly with the great 
facts of history will see others gather greater 
crowds and gain greater popularity. That has 
always been true. He will have to find his reward 
In some other way. Perhaps it will come with 
increased insight into the real opportunities of 
humanity. 


_ A Cleveland church recently used the follow- 
ing sentence on its bulletin board: 


“Every member in this church has a right to 
think for himself.” 





“How much better it would be,’ comments a 
newspaper columnist, “if every member had the 
ability to think for himself.” 


Social hysteria is usually produced through the 
desire to get, immediately, something we think 
we are entitled to; social control results from 
the effort to meet the needs of the world. 


Minimum Requirements For 
Ministerial Students 


HE Church has awakened to a realization 

that it has more preachers than it can use. 

An article in a popular monthly states that 
there are 20,000 without employment, Seminary 
graduates are looking around, in vain, for a 
chance to serve. Church leaders and the semi- 
naries are beginning to get worried over the mat- 
ter. There are many serious conferences to reach 
some solution. 


The one which is uppermost in the minds of 
most men is that a better selection of ministerial 
candidates, with a weeding out of the unfit, may 
help the situation. Among the proposals are the 
necessity of higher scholastic standards for en- 
trance to accredited seminaries, four years of 
work instead of the usual three, and a greater 
severity in examinations and class requirements. 


These are all good. But they do not give the 
complete solution. If there is anything which 
the church does not need, today, it is an educated 
clergy, skilled in academic theology and religious 
literature, but lacking the human touch, spiritual 
courage, and the social appeal. If we stop after 
increasing educational requirements for students 
we have gone but a little way on the road to a 
solution. 


In addition to scholastic requirements there 
should be a study of the candidate to see how 
he will measure up on the following items. I 
appreciate that the examiners must assume, in 
this respect, somewhat the role of prophets for 
many of these qualities will not be visible in the 
youth. But after inquiring about his Latin and 
Greek, philosophy and Hebrew, try and learn 
these things. 


Is he interested in people? 

Will he radiate optimism? 

Is he emotionally stable? 

Is he able to stand on his own feet, free from 
the idea that a clergyman is to be patronized? 

Is his humor healthy or unclean? 

In case of conflict will he put Christianity ahead 
of the Church? 

Can he take failure? 

What is his attitude toward women? 

Is he willing to wear out shoe leather as well 
as a study chair? 
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Is his life Christ-centered? 
Has he had a definite religious experience? 
Is he a whiner or a builder? 


Will he grow in wisdom and in stature, in favor 
with God and man, after ordination, as he seeks 
to serve in a world which is not friendly to Chris- 
tian idealism? 

And, of course, these offer but a starting place. 
But they are surely as essential as conventional 
scholastic training and university degrees. Bring 
on your higher educational requirements, but let’s 
not forget the other qualities. 


Playing By Ear 


HE New England Yankee was asked what he 

thought of the new preacher. He hesitated 

for a moment before making his reply and 
then said, in the best Coolidge manner, 

“T think he plays by ear.” 

It was a shrewd observation and aptly spoken. 
Many ministers play by ear. Before deciding on 
any program they listen for reactions. They like 
to find out what people are thinking. Even their 
prophetic message is changed by the popular atti- 
tude toward the subject. 

I well remember the instance of a candidate 
who came to the vacant pulpit of a church. The 
committee feared that his theology, as expressed 
in the sermon, might be a little liberal for the 
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am sure that next time I can present a sermon 
which will be satisfactory.” And he did. And 
moreover he has never, from that time, violated 
the strictest requirements of orthodoxy. He 
proved to be a fine player by ear. 


To the popular mind the clergyman is a great 
deal like a chameleon. He can change his color 
to suit the local situation. Lay leaders in the 
church usually overlook a lot in their preachers 
if they are sufficiently grounded in the funda- 
mentals of being all things to all people. Our 
training in democracy has led us to feel that the 
voice of the people must be the voice of God. 

Perhaps it will not be out of place, right here, 
to point out that certain great prophets did not 
play by ear. Amos, Hosea, Jeremiah, John the 
Baptist, these men did not construct their pro- 
grams after listening to the will of the crowd. 
Their messages ran counter to popular will. The 
apostles did not play by ear. We may doubt if 
progress is made by this type of playing. 

Probably the safest way for one to wean him- 
self away from play by ear is through the effort 
to acquire an educational outlook. This enables 
him to recognize the voice of the people. But the 
knowledge is used only to reveal the technique 
of leadership which is to be employed. Such a 
leader listens but he also leads. He has music 
before him as a guide for his genius. He studies 
the master plan. And he creates. He has an 
ultimate goal which is much greater than that 





congregation. It told him so. 
“Give me another chance,’ pleaded the 
preacher. “I was unfortunate in my choice. I 


word. 





held by congregation or the crowd. 
He becomes a leader in the largest sense of the 
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SHALL CHURCHES BE TAXED? 


Recent efforts, from several sources, to 
bring up anew the old question of taxa- 
tion of churches is both timely and in- 
teresting. But the whole thing is so 
muddled that it is difficult to prophesy 
what might result from a concentrated 
effort. There are forty-eight states, each 
one has its own legislation. But that is 
not the worst of it. In most states the 
matter of taxation of religious institu- 
tions is left largely to the local assessing 
body. 

Usually the church building is not 
taxed. But the pastor’s residence comes 
under a different head. In Buffalo, New 
York, I found that such buiidings, when 
detached from the church, were assessed 
and taxed on one-half the valuation. The 
joker was found in the word “attached.” 
By running some kind of a covered walk 
from the residence to the church the 
home became attached and was free from 
taxation. 

Many churches own real estate which 
is being held for one reason or another. 
We used to think that these parcels were 
being held for profit. But that doesn’t 
go today. The taxing of such parcels of 
ground certainly is a different proposi- 
tion from taxing the house of worship. 


When churches own income-producing 
property there would seem to be no rea- 
son at all for not taxing it at the as- 
sessed valuation, whether or not it is 
producing revenue. Individuals are taxed 
on their posession of property, why not 
churches. 


Most denominations have investments 
in publishing houses. Many of these 
houses accept commercial work and com- 
pete with business corporations for busi- 
ness. Certainly, any fair minded per- 
son would expect that such houses should 
be taxed. Otherwise the competition is 
unfair. Where such publishing house 
keeps to its original purpose of printing 
and distributing religious literature, 
without profit, the situation is different, 
again. 


There is a lot to Tweedle Dee and 
Tweedle Dum in the picture. For in- 
stance, Church Management is published 
by a corporation and it pays corpora- 
tion taxes. Some of the magazines which 
compete with us in the solicitation of ad- 
vertising are published by corporations, 
“not for profit,” so do not pay these 
taxes. We pay very modest salaries com- 
pared with some of these other period- 
icals, and haven’t made any profit for 
years. But the corporation tax must be 


paid. A statement by the Standard Pub- 
lishing Company of Cincinnati, a few 
years ago, a religious publishing house 
which serves mostly churches of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ, showed that it paid taxes 
that year to the amount of $33,422.37. 
In the same editorial the statement is 
made that the Christian Board of Pub- 
lication, the official publishing board for 
the group, paid no taxes but turned over 
to the brotherhood an average of $5,314.- 
38 per annum. As a matter of justice 
it is hard to figure out why the state 
should get the profit of one house, the 
brotherhood the other. Both are doing 
good work. 

“So this matter of taxation of religious 
institutions is not as simple as it may 
look to some person who has an idea 
for meeting increased public obligations. 
But we agree it is worth looking into. 


A DANGEROUS PHILOSOPHY 


According to the newspaper report Ex- 
Governor Al Smith recently gave expres- 
sion to a most dangerous philosophy re- 
garding respect for law. 

“*We’ve won the first fight,’ said 
Smith, commenting on the success of the 
repeal campaign, ‘now we have got to 
win the other. It behooves every patri- 
otic citizen to secure his supplies, after 
December 5th, in a thoroughly legal 
manner.’ ” 

Why, only after December 5th? The 
idea that one should obey the law of his 
land when that law has been framed to 
meet his particular need is dangerous to 
all government. If it is a good attitude 
to take toward prohibition, why not 
toward the income tax law, or the law 
of adultery, or the law which deals with 
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Playwriting Contest 


Sponsored by 
The Religious Drama Council of 


The Greater New York Federation of Churches 


For the best one-act religious drama 
the following awards: 
1. A cash prize of $25.00. 


2. Publication by Samuel French, Inc., 
25 West 45th Street, New York. 


3. Production by the Religious Drama 
Council of Greater New York. 

The authors of the plays receiving first 
and second honorary mention will receive 
from Samuel French a copy of Drama in 
the Church, by Fred Eastman and Louis 
Wilson, signed by the authors. 

The judges of the final manuscripts 
will be Mr. Charles Rann Kennedy and 
Mrs. Edith Wynne Mathison Kennedy, 
The Bennett School of Liberal and Ap- 
plied Arts, Millbrook, New York; Miss 
Elizabeth McFadden, playwright, Peek- 
skill, New York; Miss Elizabeth B. Grim- 
ball, Director of the New York School of 
the Theatre, New York City. 


Contest Rules 


1. The contest will close at noon of 
April 16, 1934. 

2. Plays submitted must be one-act re- 
ligious dramas, not pageants and not 
necessarily based on Biblical incidents. 
They may be divided into scenes, but 
the playing time must. not exceed 50 
minutes. Modern plays are greatly 
needed. 

Plays submitted are guaranteed to be 
the exclusive property of the author, his 
own original work. 

3. The manuscripts should be type- 
written neatly on one side of the sheet, 
with ample margin, fastened together 


down the left side, the title sheet bearing 
the name of the play and the author’s 
pen name only. 

4. Attached to the manuscript should 
be a SEALED envelope bearing on the 
outside the name of the play and the 
author’s pen name, and within the en- 
velope a sheet of paper bearing the name 
of the play, the author’s pen name and 
the real name and address of the author, 
together with sufficient postage to cover 
first class registered mail, in case the 
author wishes his manuscript to be re- 
turned. No manuscript will be returned 
unless sufficient postage is sent. The 
author’s real name should not appear 
anywhere on the manuscript or on the 
outside of the attached sealed envelope. 

5. The Religious Drama Council will 
not be responsible for manuscripts, but 
every care will be taken to return non- 
winning plays safely to their authors, 
who are advised to keep carbons of their 
plays. 

6. An author may submit any number 
of plays. 

7. The Religious Drama Council re- 
serves the right to submit to Samuel 
French, Inc., any non-winning plays 
which may be deemed worthy of publi- 
cation. 

Direct manuscripts to: 

Play Contest Committee, Religious 
Drama Council, Greater New York 
Federation of Churches, 71 West 
23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 

Note—The Play Contest Committee 
cannot undertake to enter into corre- 
spondence regarding plays. 





theft, or murder, or half a dozen other 
things? 

What this country needs more than 
a good five-cent cigar is a citizenship 
pledged to the ideals of democratic 
government, to the extent, that it is wil- 
ling to endure some unpopular regula- 
tions, that the nation, as a whole, may 
survive. The repeal group has carried its 
philosophy of obeying the law, only when 
the law agrees with one’s own conveni- 
ence, to a point that we sometimes ques- 
tion the stability of our entire govern- 
mental scheme. 


THE CHURCH ALE 


In writing in Church Management 
some time ago I facetiously remarked 
that the time might not be far distant 
when churches would take out beer li- 
censes in an effort to finance themselves. 
Since then I learned of an old English 
church festivity which might furnish a 
good precedent. It was known as a 
“Church Ale.’ In reality it was a good 
church drunk. A. R. Powys in The Eng- 
lish Parish Church says: 

The holding of these “Ales” 

was a means of collecting money—a 

means that was abused by baliffs and 

others, and perhaps sometimes by the 
churchwardens and good-men of the 
parish. The method was somewhat as 


follows: by custom, or in charity, cer- 
tain persons provided the means to 
brew the ale, and the church wardens 
arranged for the brew to be made by 
some one skilled in the art at the par- 
ish brewhouse. Having made provision 
in this way the church wardens or- 
dered the people of the parish to at- 
tend the “Ale,” and charged a certain 
sum per head according to sex and 
rank. The people came, feasted, and 
made merry, and the profits were be- 
stowed on the maintainance of the 
church, or to such other purpose as 
the church wardens and good-men de- 
cided. 

So there is the precedent. But we 
must also say that the ecclesiastical 
authorities were usually opposed to the 
custom. Generally it was conducted with- 
out the consent of Bishop. It paralleled 
somewhat the use of raffles and bazaars 
in modern church finance. No one en- 
dorses them but most churches make 
their own plans just the same. 


IN CANADA, TOO 
Five gallons of gas 
And a quart of gin, 
And all they found 
Was a mess of tin. 
—The Labor Leader, Toronto. 
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60,000,000 Americans 


are said to have no church. Some of these 
are passing your church every day. Do 
they find anything that touches a responsive 
chord P 
THE WAYSIDE COMMUNITY PUL- 
: PIT always 
has something 
worth while to 
say; something 
that makes 
each person 
think; and 
people form 
the habit of 
always reading 
each quota- 
tion. 














Can you afford 
not to take ad- 
vantage of this 
most effective 
method of 
church-door publicity? It is the only 
service of its kind, and the cost is about 
two cents a day. 

Write today for free descriptive circular of 
the Wayside Community Pulpit Bulletin 
Board, the Wayside Community Pulpit 
Sheets (one for every week in the year), and 
the Changeable Letter Device, for announce- 
ment of regular and special services, etc. 


The Wayside Community Pulpit 
25 Beacon Street Dept.51 Boston, Mass. 




















SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LITERATURE 


We publish Sunday School Literature 
Which upholds the. Bible as_ the 
Word of God. 


A sample pack on Application 


Including a sample lesson of the 


BIBLE EXPOSITOR AND 
ILLUMINATOR 


An Advanced Quarterly in Monthly 


parts. 
3: 0 AO es 


Union Gospel Press 
Box 680 CLEVELAND, OHIO 
































Hymn Books Ragged?? 


Well, there are some mighty good 
ones available right now. Shall we 





tell you where? 
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BOOK BROADCASTINGS 


What the Writers have to Offer 

















Doctrinal 


Theism and the Scientific Spirit, by 
Walter Marshall Horton. Harper and 
Brothers. 231 pages. $2.00. 


This is the final volume of a trilogy 
which has made its author, Dr. Walter 
Marshall Horton of the Oberlin Gradu- 
ate School of Theology, one of the lead- 
ers in American theological thought. 
The present work is a rounding off of 
the discussion which was begun in 
Theism and the Modern Mood and con- 
tinued in A Psychological Approach to 
Theology. The material consists of five 
lectures which were given at the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School in accordance 
with regulations of the Ayer Lectureship. 


The reader is first attracted by the 
style of the book. Although the author 
deals with fundamental material the 
five lectures, together with the Intro- 
duction and Epilogue, furnish a model 
of pellucidly clear exposition. The well- 
planned approach and the clean-chiseled 
sentences make the work an esthetic and 
dialectic delight. It is comparatively sel- 
dom that expository prose rises to the 
height of art, but it does in the writings 
of Professor Horton. The Introduction 
consists of less than six pages, but it 
outlines the contents of the volume with 
consummate skill. Another notable char- 
acteristic of the author’s approach is 
that each lecture is preceded by a com- 
prehensive outline of less than a page 
in length. 

The central thought of the work is 
that theology must from time to time 
adjust itself to new scientific theories. 
At the outset Professor Horton takes is- 
sue with the contention of Andrew D. 
White in his famous address on The 
Warfare of Science. In this original ad- 
dress, which was later expanded into the 
great two-volume History of the Warfare 
of Science with Theology, Dr. White 
takes the position that the victory of 
science over theology has invariably been 
for the good of religion. Professor Hor- 
ton says: “For as we shall see, the true 
implications of new scientific theories 
appear very slowly, and it takes time to 
disentangle the solid facts from the mass 
of questionable assumptions in which 
they are generally embedded. When such 
care and discrimination have been lack- 
ing, I think it must be said that the 
alarm of theologians at the alleged im- 
plications of science has not always been 
a false alarm.” 


The first chapter explains how the 
Copernician world-view caused two fun- 
damentally religious men, Pascal and 
Spinoza, to react in entirely different 
ways. Chapter II deals with the influ- 
ence of the Newtonian empirical or me- 
chanical spirit upon the thought life of 
the eighteenth century. It discusses 
three thinkers, Sir Isaac Newton, the 
scientist, Thomas Paine, the Deist, and 
Emanuel Swedenborg, the typical mystic. 
One is impressed here that Swedenborg 
hardly belongs in this company, but 
Horton is not the first to give him a 
high rank, Ralph Waldo Emerson being 


a rather enthusiastic admirer of the 
Scandinavian mystic. The basic figures 
in these discussions, however, have been 
selected not primarily on account of 
their preeminence but rather because 
they are typical of certain distinctive 
reactions of their generation toward 
scientific thought. 


The third lecture, “God in the 
Kantian World,” has wide ramifications. 
It has to do especially with the dialec- 
tical or transcendental spirit. Here the 
word “science” is naturally used in a 
sense quite contrary to that of the nat- 
ural scientists. The discussion is de- 
voted mainly to Kant and Fichte and 
their philosophies. The treatment of the 
latter, from whom Thomas Carlyle re- 
ceived so much inspiration, is par- 
ticularly illuminating. The fourth lec- 
ture, “God in the Darwinian World,” 
groups the thought about Darwin, 
Romanes and Henry Drummond. The 
last lecture, which is on “Science and 
Theism Today,” has to do with another 
“Copernician crisis” which is now upon 
us, “to which the name of Einstein will 
probably be attached.’ Another thinker 
upon whom Horton lays great stress is 
the French Catholic, Edouard Le Roy, 
who gathers up in more realistic form 
what was most enduring in the idealistic 
vision of God and combines it with an 
evolutionary theism similar to Drum- 
mond’s. The author discusses many sub- 
jects in many of their varied aspects, 
but he does not leave us dangling in the 
air. The lecture closes with a noble 
“Credo,” which deserves many readings. 
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Contemporary American Theology, ed- 
ited by Vergilius Ferm. Round Table 
Press. 369 pages. $3.00. 


It was a happy thought to have some 
of the leading exponents of current the- 
ology tell the story of their mental pil- 
grimage. In a former volume twelve of 
the men selected told of how they came 
to hold the views they now entertain. 
This companion book concludes the 
series with the autobiographies of eleven 
men. A roster of the names of the men 
whose quest is included in this book 
ought to be sufficient recommendation 
to anyone who is keeping abreast of 
what is going on in the religious world. 
Here they are: Edward Scribner Ames, 
John Baillie, William Adams Brown, 
Eugene W. Lyman, Shailer Mathews, 
Daniel Arthur McGregor, Frank Cham- 
berlin Porter, Harris Franklin Rall, Wil- 
liam L. Sullivan, Luther Allan Weigle, 
and William Kelly Wright. 


These sketches, we are told, “form a 
new Pilgrim’s Progress—a remarkable 
epic of the modern Christian in search 
of intellectual bases upon which to rest 
a faith for today.” As one reads such 
a book as this his faith is refreshed by 
the emergence in his mind of certain 
great convictions. He is impressed, for 
example, with the inexhaustible wealth 
of the Christian religion. Here are eleven 
men, each with an individuality of his 


own, no two minds working alike. Each 
man approaches the quest from a dif- 
ferent angle and each arrives at a dif- 
ferent conclusion and yet they are all 
within the ample limits of the Chris- 
tian faith. We have the testimonies of 
eleven men and have revealed eleven 
varieties of religious experience. What 
a striking demonstration of the marvel- 
ous capacity of Christianity to meet the 
needs of all comers. 


Curiously enough alongside this indi- 
viduality and independence there is the 
equally pertinent fact that men’s lives 
are interdependent. While each person 
is obliged to make his search in a cer- 
tain measure of isolation, yet they all 
acknowledge repeatedly that they are 
indebted to others for help. Again and 
again the writers testify that this author 
or that teacher has inserted a new fac- 
tor into their thinking and so have given 
new direction to the search. A remark- 
able illustration of this is the influence 
that Ritschl and Ritschlianism has had 
upon these men. There are no less than 
fourteen references to this school of the- 
ology in the book. 


Another impression the book leaves 
with you is that the Christian religion 
is a tremendous reality. That this is 
true is shown by the way it intrigues the 
minds of the keenest thinkers. I doubt 
if any other interest of man has been 
as thoroughly overhauled and as mi- 
nutely scrutinized as has religion. These 
men pry every traditional plank of faith 
up and examine it and then put it to 
the test of actual life with the result 
that they may discard some of the items 
but they do not discard religion itself. 
They emerge from the process with a 
more workable type of religion. Each 
item in their final system of beliefs wins 
its right to a place there by its ability 
to meet the critical intellectual test. 


In this connection I was interested to 
note that practically all of these men 
acknowledged their debt to philosophy. 
History played a large part in their pil- 
grimage, but philosophy was the greater 
factor. The significance of that fact to 
me is that it indicates that the beliefs 
which lie at the basis of our modern 
religious world and which carry the 
weight of our program of religious activ- 
ities are intellectually trustworthy. Con- 
trary to much popular innuendo to be a 
devout Christian does not imply that a 
person is an intellectual weakling. If a 
person were disposed to hold his Chris- 
tian faith with an apologetic air, I would 
recommend the reading of Contempo- 
rary American Theology. It will reas- 
sure him by giving him abundant rea- 
son for believing in the intellectual re- 
spectability of the Christian religion. 


C. R. B. 


Is Sin Our Fault? by Stewart A. 
McDowall. Fleming H. Revell Company. 
320 pages. $1.50. 

The first thing that men ought to 
worry about and the last thing that many 
today think of is—sin. Mr. McDowall, 
who is Chaplain and Science Master at 
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Winchester College in England, in a 
little book that drives home the sense of 
personal responsibility for sin, remarks 
very truly in his Prologue: “The idea 
of sinfulness is definitely unpopular at 
present. Crime is much talked about, 
put the reaction against certain extreme 
views that once were held as to human 
depravity has gone so far, and the 
modern demand for ‘liberty’ is so in- 
sistent that the average man airily re- 
gards himself as ‘about right’, or com- 
forts himself, despite his faults and 
failures, by the misleading reflection that 
God does not care for little things.” 
Mr. McDowall does well to center his 
discussion about the idea of freedom, 
which is always connected with the con- 
ception of an agent who is consciously 
active. Sin is the deliberate choice of 
the lower rather than the higher, it is 
arrested development. Moreover, it has 
a personal reference. “To sin is to 
oppose the purpose of God, to doubt his 
nature, to reject his love, to do despite 
to the spirit of grace, to prefer chaos to 
cosmos by counting a moment’s isolated 
appetite as of higher value than 
harmonious activity, to toss freedom 
away.” The author frankly considers 
the difficulties presented by a reflective 
consideration of sin, from the stand- 
point of philosophy, but has no doubt as 
to its fact, and—in the chapter on the 
Atonement—describes it as_ suffering, 
which in turn invokes the suffering of a 
Saviour, to redeem from its power and 
guilt. The conclusion is that, being free, 
we must arraign ourselves and not our 
Maker before the bar of justice. “Is 
sin our fault?” The only answer possible 
is “Yes!” The ideal is that of a unified 
personality which does not perpetually 
dissipate its energies in response to the 
dictates of appetite, but, craving “spirit- 
ual fulfillment’, rests not until it finds 
true rest in God. ©. A.B; D. 


Preachers and Preaching 


What Can We Believe?, by James Gor- 
don Gilkey. The Macmillan Company. 
164 pages. $1.50. 


What Can We Believe? is a study of 
the “New Protestantism.” Dr. Gilkey 
acts as spokesman for the modern lib- 
erals and answers questions which he 
conceives the modern man to be ask- 
ing. His answers, the publishers assure 
us, “mark the beginning of a new period 
in the evolution of Christianity,” which 
causes us to wonder where the publish- 
ers have been attending church for the 
past quarter of a century. For surely 
the position taken by Dr. Gilkey is not 
so unique as to be labeled the beginning 
of a new era of thought. Readers of 
religious literature have been familiar 
with these beliefs for some time. 


Dr. Gilkey takes the position that 
Christianity has passed through three 
periods: the primitive or apostolic, the 
early Catholic, and the early Protestant. 
“The thesis of the book is that Chris- 
tianity has now entered a fourth period 
of its evolution, the New Protestantism. 
What Can We Believe? purports to set 
forth the beliefs of this “new system.” 
This new system of beliefs is formed by 
the merging of four streams of thought, 
Unitarianism, Universalism, the new Bi- 
ble study, and the socially minded Chris- 
tianity of the twentieth century. The 
new foundation upon which this system 
is built is “experience and reason.” 

The following sentences summarize, in 
the author’s own words, some of the 
chapters of the book. The Modern Con- 
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GREAT QUESTIONS of the LAST WEEK 
Lenten Sermons by Rev. B. H. BRUNER 





I. WHO IS JESUS ?* “Who is this ?”—Matt. 21:10. 
Il. BY WHAT AUTHORITY ? “Who gave thee this authority?”—Matt. 21:23. 
III. GOD OR CAESAR? “..... tribute unto Caesar or not ?”—Matt. 22:17. 
IV. WHEN&sCOMETH THE END? “What shall be the sign. . . .?”—Matt. 24:3. 
Vv. WHICH COMMANDMENT IS GREATEST ? “Which is the greatest command- 


ment ?”—Matt. 22:36. 


VI. WHAT IS TRUTH? “What is truth ?”—John 18:38. 
VII. WHAT PLACE JESUS? “What then shall I do with Jesus ?”—Matt. 27:22. 


These sermons reveal the heart and pathos of the closing hours of Jesus’ life and 
teaching. Just to read them brings one very close to Christ as He walked and talked with 


men during the last week. 


Other Books for Your Lenten Ministry 


(Ready February 15, 1934) 


Price, $1.00 
For the Challenging Tasks of 1934 





THE TRAGEDY AND TRIUMPH OF 
EASTER. Leach and Ward. A source 
book rich in materials and methods for the 
worship services throughout Lent, Good 
Friday, and Easter., Services are given in 
minute detail. $1.50 
THE QUESTION OF THE CROSS. Ed- 
ward L. Keller. ‘He answers many critical 
—— concerning the Cross and our 

ord’s supreme sacrifice.” $1. 
THEY CRUCIFIED AND CRUCIFY. 
Edward L. Keller. Sermons portraying the 
sins which brought about the Crucifixion 
and the sins which continually crucify Him 
anew in our day. $1.50 
THE RESURRECTION FACT. Doremus 
A. Hayes. A factual, inspirational study of 
the New Testament testimony to the Resur- 
rection and all that it implies for man. A 
homiletical and_expository mine. $2. 


Cokespury Press 


Nashville, Tenn. 
And at Your Own Bookstore! 


WHAT MEN ARE ASKING. Henry 
Sloane Coffin. He answers the many 
—— raised by the doubters and dis- 
illusioned of our day. $2.00 


SERMONS FROM THE PARABLES. 
Clovis G. Chappell. 16 fresh and vital ser- 
mons built upon the timeless parables of 
Jesus. “His best book.” $1.50 


CHRISTIANITY AND COERCION. 
Francis J. McConnell. A study of the 
coercive forces at work in our modern life, 
and a judicious use of the “higher Christian 
coercions.”” $1.00 


PERSONALITY AND THE FACT OF 
CHRIST. Harold Paul Sloan. An almost 
unexcelled study of the paramountcy of 
Jesus’ character and teaching for all men 
and women. $1.50 


WHAT IS SALVATION? E. S. Water- 
house. “A rewarding book, stimulating 
and suggestive—coming very close to the 
secret of a happy and triumphant Christian 
life.” $1.25 











of their growth. 


916-M Witherspoon Building 





| Re are leaving childhood, and the 


Westminster Departmental Graded Materials are designed to help 
boys and girls to become vital Christians at this important period 


“Using the Christian’s Guidebook” is the theme for the spring quarter of 
1934, when Intermediates will be led to an appreciation of the Bible as a 
practical guide in everyday problems. 
quarterlies, society discussion problems are correlated with the Sunday 
School lessons in “Intermediate Pupils in the Society and Club.” 


All of our Intermediate Materials are written to meet adequately the 
special {needs of ,this [age group. 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


Besides the pupil’s and teacher’s 


For free sample copies [address: 


H H PHILADELPHIA 




















ception of God is that God is “the Mind, 
the Power, and the Goodness working in 
and through the life process.” Why Is 
There So Much Suffering? It is the re- 
sult of “the inevitable element of risk 
connected with, and inherent in, a world 
designed to build character.” The New 
Conception of Immortality is “an induc- 
tion drawn from the character of God,” 
viz., “that human life has such signif- 
icant meaning and purpose that its 
growth will continue until it reaches 
such perfection as a Fatherly God would 
inevitably desire.” What Should We 
Pray For? “Not for change in the ex- 


ternal order nor in other human beings, 
but for changes in one’s self—for wis- 
dom, for moral strength, for quietness of 
spirit.” Can We Still Believe In God’s 
Care? Yes; but His care “is not evi- 
denced in concern for every decision we 
make; He influences only our major 
choices by bringing slowly and silently 
into the bright circle of our attention 
memories, ideals, ambitions, insights.” 
What Does Jesus Mean To a Modern 
Liberal? “It is around the figure of 
Jesus as a teacher, and nothing more, 
that the New Protestantism is now 
building its beliefs.” C. BR. B. 
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NEW Abingdon 
Books 


DISCIPLESHIP 


By Leslie D. Weatherhead 


@ This book is Mr. Weatherhead at his 
best. It is full of wise and sympathetic 
counsel as to what it means to be a 
Christian and how to surmount many 
of the difficulties of everyday living. 
These are some of the topics dealt with: 
Surrender, Sharing, The Quiet Time, 
Guidance, Restitution, Witness. 


Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 





Russia Challenges 
Religion 
By George Mecklenburg 


@ The author has been in Russia three 
times. He regards that country as a 
social and a spiritual laboratory. In it 
he believes are several challenges to the 
Christian church. The Soviet believes 
that the world can be made better, so 
should the church. The Soviet is doing 
something more about it than preach- 
ing, so should the church. The Soviet 
does not permit any satisfaction in ritual 
to substitute for practical service to 
human need, so should the church. The 
Soviet cleanses its party membership, so 
should the church attempt to keep its 
membership active. The Soviet teaches 
children to disbelieve religion, so should 
the church teach children to believe. 


Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 





At the Better Bookshops 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 





NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
Boston Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Detroit Kansas City Portland, Ore. 











Some New Lighting Fixtures 
Will Make Your Church 
Look Fine 

We can tell you where to 
buy them. 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
Auditorium Bldg. Cleveland O. 























Thoroughly Sound and Biblical 


UNION LESSON HELPS 


on the International Uniform Lessons 
Prepared by a staff of writers who are outstanding 
in their ability to present Biblical truth in a clear 
and interesting style. Union Lesson Helps are un- 
denominational, safe and sound. We quote from 
the Society’s “Working Principles.” 
“We stand for and emphasize the foundation 
truths held in common by evangelical Christians. 
These we teach from the Bible, in which we find 
the supreme revelation of God’s character and 
will, and of His plan of salvation and Christian 
training, which we seek to make plain to all, 
while especially adapting it to the needs of chil- 
dren and young people.” 
Why not send for a complete set of specimens 
” today? No charge or obligation. 


American Sunday - School Union 
1816 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Springs of Life, by James Reid. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 304 pages. 
$1.75. 

These brief meditations or sermons, 
collected from the author’s column in 
the British Weekly, are deeply spiritual, 
warmly human, and beautifully inter- 
pretive of the life of the spirit. Dr. Reid 
lives and thinks close to the heart of 
God’s world, and he unfolds the Scrip- 
tures with persuasive language, scholar- 
ship, and wise counsel, so as to bring 
help, enlightenment, and courage to all 
who read his pages. They leave a spell 
upon the reader who feels that he has 
indeed experienced something of the 
power of a divine love which alone can 
redeem and has found a salvation in 
being set free to become himself, 
through the guidance of Christ. 

Dr. Reid knows men well enough to 
minister to their real needs and deal 
with their real problems. He knows 
Christ, too, and how to lead us toward 
a fuller understanding of Him. He finds 
those aspects of the life of the Master 
which most practically can help us. Dr. 
Reid’s style is intimately friendly and 
gently remonstrative and quietly in- 
structive, rather than bold and striking. 
His earnestness and his spirit count for 
as much as his scholarship and breadth 
of experience. 

Dr. Reid for some years has been one 
ot the most beloved and effective speak- 
ers at the Northfield Conferences and 
before other assemblies because of his 
rich personality, the way he glorifies his 
Master, and the deep understanding he 
has of average folks. Such a book as 
this is not to be read hurriedly, and all 
at once, but to be read a little at a time, 
over and over, meditatively. It is a book 
to be cherished and kept close by. 

R. K. M. 


Letters to God and the Devil, by Ed- 
ward Scribner Ames. Harper and 
Brothers. 113 pages. $1.00. 

Beginning with “A Letter to God” and 
ending with “A Letter to the Devil,” Dr. 
Ames gives us in between ten sermons on 
his particular interpretation of the 
Christian faith. Under such titles as 
“God and Nature,” “God and Prayer” 
and “God and Security” he summarizes 
his point of view. His interpretation is 
familiar to those who have read his 
books on philosophy and psychology. It 
is quite unique in the sense that Dr. 
Ames is the only prominent member of 
his own school of thought. It is cer- 
tainly not to be classified with interpre- 
tations more generally accepted. Some 
would maintain that he uses the phrases 
of the faith for something quite different 
from the faith. But for more than a 
generation Dr. Ames, both as a profes- 
sor at the University of Chicago and a 
minister of the Disciples of Christ 
church near its campus, has reflected 
a warm, friendly spirit to students of all 
ages. Such a service must rest upon 
deep foundations, even if they are diffi- 
cult to classify. Very human and also 
very scholarly Edward Scribner Ames 
goes on his own way. His style re- 
fiects his own charming spirit. Probably 
most readers will be drawn to his two 
sermons on the growth of the soul 
through reflection and through adver- 
sity. Pr. 


Suburban Christians, by Roy L. Smith. 
Harper and Brothers. 108 pages. $1.00. 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell writes 
the introduction for the ten sermons by 
Dr. Smith, formerly in Minneapolis, now 
in Los Angeles. Known already to thou- 


sands of Christians through previous 
volumes the distinguished Methodist 
preacher adds to his reputation in his 
volume for the Harper series. Diagnos- 
ing the ills of contemporary life merci- 
lessly he offers the healing touch of the 
Christian message. There is nothing out 
of date in his analysis and there is noth- 
ing that can be dated in his remedy, for 
he deals with the timeless values of the 
human soul. Forceful, direct and clear 
his sermons abound in arresting phrases. 
“Bungalows and Skyscraper Founda- 
tions,” “Unfinished Business” and “The 
Paganism of Pessimism” are titles that 
one remembers. Preachers and laity alike 
will profit from this volume. F. F. 


Fulfilling the Ministry, by the late S. 
J. Knight. The Macmillan Company. 
219 pages. $2.50. 

Although the author wrote this book 
for the use of young clergy in the 
Church of England, ministers of all de- 
nominations will gain much from its 
perusal. His views of the office of the 
ministry are characterized by keen in- 
sight, balance and breadth of view- 
point. A deep personal piety pervades 
the book in an appealing way. He says: 
“In these lectures, I have tried to give 
special emphasis to the ways in which 
the clergy must present the Faith they 
have to teach, the ideals which should 
animate them in their pastoral work, the 
means by which, with the aid of the 
Holy Spirit, they may hope to maintain 
and develop their own faith and attain 
those qualities of character which make 
men approach of God.” Titles of the 
chapters are: The Faith; The Church of 
England; Priests; Prophets; Pastors; 
Teachers; Study; Fulfilling the Min- 
istry. P. PF. 3B. 


The Church 


Humanizing Religion, by Charles Fran- 
cis Potter. Harper & Brothers. $2.00. 

This volume by the leader of the First 
Humanist Society in New York was 
prompted by the publication of the 
Humanist Manifesto, the first definite 
statement of the Humanist position to 
appear. A copy of the Manifesto ap- 
pears in the Foreword together with the 
signatures of the thirty-four eminent 
leaders in religious and educational 
realms who signed it. 

The book is an avowed challenge to 
the affirmations and to the method of 
conventional orthodoxy and has the vir- 
tue of being not only negative but posi- 
tive in its suggestions for substitution 
and improvement. Liberal theists will 
find the book exceedingly perplexing for 
the author in common with most 
Humanist writers seems to ignore the 
existence of a modern theism which is 
intelligent and in harmony with the 
best educational method of our day. To 
him one is either a Humanist or an 
orthodox religionist. 

This perplexity aside, the book is ex- 
ceedingly valuable to any man seeking 
to improve the method and exalt the 
function of the church. There is a 
splendid chapter on Humanizing Re- 
ligion stressing “the substitution of dis- 
covery for revelation,” a challenging 
view of education as learning to think, 
a treatment of economics stressing jus- 
tice in place of charity and other chap- 
ters on politics, music, art. Through it 
all runs an exalted picture of man and 
his power to re-make _ personality 
through the application of intelligence. 
Faith in man, says the author, is all 
the religion we need. 
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Tjohn R. Mout 


JOHN R. MOTT : World Citizen 


ile Just THE HOPE OF THE WORLD 


Twenty-five Sermons on Christianity Today 


| Published! 


The biography 


WORLD CITIZEN | 
By Basil Mathews | 


of a great 
Christian Statesman 


written by 
BASIL MATHEWS 


The bracing life story of a man who, perhaps 
more than any other, has drawn together men 
of good will among the peoples of the earth. 
Face to face with audiences of youth in thou- 
sands of the colleges and universities of over 
sixty nations, he has created the greatest inter- 
national student fellowship on earth, and is also 


inspiring message 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick 


“These sermons are all typical of Dr. Fosdick’s 
spirit in his ministry and in his service to the 
community, for they assume the responsibility 
and importance of the individual and the per- 
sistence in him of a core of love of righteous- 
ness and they constantly bring forward and 
emphasize the basic truths of Christianity and 
call attention to their value, for the world and 
for the individual, in the crises and difficulties 
of the present time.” —New York Times 


Dr. Fosdick 


offers an 


in his first 


volume of 


the president of two other world organizations 
federating national movements in some fifty 
lands. A 469 page book of practical help and 
inspiration to all in executive work. With 37 
aquatone illustrations. $3.00 





published sermons 
240 pages $1.50 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd Street 


NEW YORK 








ARPER & BROTHERS are issuing a monthly volume of 
H sermons at the popular price of one dollar a volume. Each 
month the best sermons of an outstanding preacher are pre- 
sented, sermons that reflect modern-day preaching and the mes- 
sage of the pulpit to our own time. Below are listed the titles 
and authors of books already issued: 


The Angel in the Soul by Joseru Fort Newron 

Seeing the Invisible by Harotp Cooke PHILuirs 

When Christ Passes By by Water Russett. Bowie 

The University of Experience by Lynn Harotp Hovucu 
Blundering Into Paradise by Evear DeWirr Jones 

You and Yourself by Avsert G. Butzer 

Perspectives by Cuarirs W. GILKEY 

The Unemployed Carpenter by Ratpu W. SockMan 

Little Evils That Lay Waste Life by Mus H. Krumsine 

The Sensible Man’s View of Religion by Joun Haynes Hotmes 
A World That Cannot Be Shaken by Ernest Fremont Tittie 
The Power of the Commonplace by THeopore CuyLer SPEERS 
Letters to God and the Devil by Epwarp Scrinner Ames 
Suburban Christians by Roy L. Smirn 

Paternoster Sheen by W. Dovetas Mackenzie 

Men Wanted! by Bernarp Ipp1ncs BeLy 


———— ee 





Start the “New Year with a Subscription to 


HIARPER’S MONTHLY PULPIT 


PRESENTING EACH MONTH A FAMOUS AMERICAN PREACHER 


You will receive, one each month in 
1934, books by these famous preach- 
ers (titles to be announced later): 


HENRY SLOANE COFFIN 
GEORGE STEWART 
FREDERICK B. FISHER 
IVAN LEE HOLT 
BISHOP CHARLES FISKE 
BURRIS JENKINS 
WILLIAM P. MERRILL 
O. W. S. McCALL 
MERTON S. RICE 
PAUL SHERER 
DOUGLAS HORTON 
J. W. G. WARD 


Order titles already published or new 
volumes as ready from your bookseller 
or the publisher. Price $1.00 each. 





Order From . .. CHURCH WORLD PRESS, Inc., Auditorium Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Book of the Hour 
Charles S. Macfarland pre- 
T HE wi EW sents the first and only 
complete account of the significant 
+ al U R C ion drama now being enacted between 
AND church and Nazi. All doors were 
opened to Dr. Macfarland in Ger- 


T bf E MM J Ww many, and he shows you here in full 


the real situation behind the news. 


GERMANY $2.25 








Adolf Keller, famous as the man who knows 

Karl Barth anc more than any other about world Protestant- 

. - " ism, contributes in this book “the most im- 
Christian Unity portant theological work of recent years.” 

$2.75 


Th Ch fr L k Under the editorship of Charles E. Schofield 
]@ urc oo s 21 outstanding churchmen have given the 
treasure of their mature minds and ripe ex- 


Ahead —_ perience into this review of the churches and 


their work. $3.00 


E hi A he | Arthur Kenyon Rogers, one of our most dis- 
t ics an ora tinguished religious philosophers, champions 
“sentiment” against pragmatism or histori- 


Tolerance pe cal idealism as a guide to ethics. A meaty, 


rewarding book for Lenten reading. $2.50 





At your bookstore 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY e NEW YORK 




















A Message for Lent and Easter 


BEAUTIFUL and ap- 

propriate Lenten 
and Easter message for 
pastors and church 
workers to be sent to 
the members of the con- 
gregation during the 
Lenten season. The mes- 
sages are furnished flat, 
ready for your signature, 
then fold through the 
center and again at the 
flap to form their own 
envelopes, seal and mail 
for only 1% cents. 
Packed 100 to a_ box. 


= $2.75 per 100. Order 
message No. 349. 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 
425 SOUTH FOURTH STREET MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Dear Friend 








“Sor My will, But Thine, be bone 






































FOR LENTEN DEVOTIONS 











. _ > > ° : 
*To-Day, ” a unique pocket-size monthly magazine; contains for 
each day an inspirational message, a suggested Scripture reading, 
and a prayer. 60 cents a year; $1.00 for two years. 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


O-DAY 





916-M Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 











Say: “I saw it in Church Management,” when writing advertisers. 
It identifies you. 





The active minister will find a great 
many valuable suggestions for the im- 
provement of church organization and 
the re-shaping of procedure and prac- 
tice. There is an exceedingly worthy 
chapter on reconstructing the funeral 
service. The book ends with a chapter 
on life which is devotional reading of 
the highest order. ee J 


The Protestant Churches and the In- 
dustrial Crisis, by Edmund B. Chaffee. 
243 pages. The Macmillan Company. 
$2.00. 

It is good for the souls of those who 
would follow Jesus in the modern world 
te receive frequent stimulation along 
lines both of personal life and social 
practice through those who have pio- 
neered in His spirit. The appreciative 
reader will find in Dr. Chaffee’s book 
convictions in the social gospel that have 
been tried in the crucible of an unusual 
experience. 

For fifteen years Dr. Chaffee has min- 
istered among all shades of political and 
social belief at the Labor Temple in New 
York City. An atmosphere of freedom 
of expression and tolerance toward all 
has prevailed on the assumption that a 
fair hearing would also be granted to the 
Gospel of Jesus as the Way of Life for 
all classes and conditions of men. The 
author’s convictions concerning the place 
of the social gospel in the program of 
the Christian church have undergone 
this highly practical test. 

On the whole Dr. Chaffee’s message 
is optimistic as to the part the Protes- 
tant churches may play in the present 
industrial crisis. His fear is that they 
will not act quickly enough to salvage 
the gains of a machine age in a chang- 
ing social order. Humanity will try new 
roads in its quest for happiness and 
security, he asserts, and his plea is that 
Christian ministers and religious men 
with vision neither fear nor hinder, but 
seek the basic economic changes that 
offer greatest hope. 

The book touches many phases of so- 
cial problems, dealing with the princi- 
ples of Jesus as they apply to the social 
relationships of all times, unemploy- 
ment, the economic basis of war, the 
profit motive in business and industry, 
the development of social classes, the 
role of machinery in today’s crisis, radi- 
calism in America, the responsibility of 
the individual Christian and the duty of 
the church, and the techniques of 
preaching the social gospel. 

One chapter is devoted to what the 
Labor Temple is doing as a Christian 
social laboratory. The philosophy and 
message of the book have largely grown 
out of its experimentation and the group 
thinking of a number of liberal young 
churchmen who have met frequently for 
counsel and discussion of their prob- 
lems of leadership in the present com- 
plex social and industrial order. 

Dr. Chaffee’s treatment clearly re- 
moves the social gospel from the cate- 
gory of the theoretic and academic to 
that of the vital and personal. He sees 
before the Protestant churches the most 
magnificent opportunity in their history. 
He believes that if they fail to grasp it 
the alternatives are not pleasant to con- 
template. The book should prove of 
great assistance to those who desire to 
see the implications of the social gospel 
more clearly. To every minister and 
conscientious churchman it should sug- 
gest effective ways of applying the qual- 
ities of the inner life to a world in need 
of social regeneration. O. M. W. 
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HAND of BRONZE 


By Burris Jenkins 
A newspaper story of love and social tension 
in the HERE and NOW of every big city. A 
book with a purpose. 
Order today from your bookseller. $2.00. 
WILLETT, CLARK & COMPANY 
Chicago, Mlinois New York, N. ¥. 





Later Baptist Missionaries and Pio- 
neers, Vol. II, by Walter S. Stewart. The 
Judson Press. 266 pages. $1.50. 


This volume completes a series of four 
arranged in two groups—Early Baptist 
Missionaries and Pioneers, and Later 
Baptist Missionaries and Pioneers. The 
four books contain the life stories of 
thirty-five men and women who have 
made notable achievements on Baptist 
mission fields in America or abroad. 
This particular volume deals only with 
Baptist missionaries on the foreign fields 
and their field of service. These biog- 
raphies are presented with a view to 
acquaint the reader with the immensity 
of Baptists’ contribution to world evan- 
gelization; and also to challenge world 
Baptists to further deeds of sacrifice 
with these character studies of unpar- 
alleled heroism. The author is pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, LaCrosse, Wis. 


A bibliography of sources is added at 
the end of this volume so one can carry 
on further investigations in missionary 
knowledge. An outline of each individ- 
ual’s life is given at the beginning of 
each biography. A full page is devoted 
to such an outline. The biographies of 
nine individuals and their fields of serv- 
ice are given in this volume. These are: 
(1) Zachary C. Taylor, the Apostle of 
God to Brazil, (2) James Hickey, The 
Apostle of Mexico, (3) Aaron Sims, Pi- 
oneer medical missionary of the Congo, 
(4) Charles H. Corey, educator and 
champion of the Southern Negroes, (5) 
Lottie Moon, lover of the women and 
children of China, (6) James Skiffington 
Grant, who lived Christ in China, (7) 
Miles Bronson, pioneer evangelist to 
Assam, (8) Luke W. Bickel, shepherd of 
the Inland Sea, (9) Andrew Young, Mis- 
sionary to Africa and to China. 


8. D, H. 


Youth 


Young People’s Method in the Church, 
by Percy R. Hayward and Roy A. Burk- 
hart. The Abingdon Press, New York. 
353 pages. $1.50. 


This book is written by the director 
and associate of the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education’s department 
of young people’s work. This volume 
serves as a guide to young people’s 
methods in the active work of the 
church. The book is another one of the 
“Guides to Christian Leadership Series.” 


The importance of church work among 
young people, together with its failures 
and successes in such matters, are con- 
Sidered. The growth of young people 
and how the church should take advan- 
tage of opportunities afforded as a re- 
sult of their growth are discussed. The 
ways or procedures of guiding and en- 
riching life through group experiences 
are given. The various types and meth- 
ods of educational guidance or proced- 
ure available are enumerated. The guid- 
ance in personal problems in regard to 
vocational choice and adjustment, social 





relations and religious faith are treated 
in a suggestive way by the use of case 
studies. The principles and ways or 
plans of organization for effective work 
among young people are described. Ways 
of directing and of improving the young 
people’s program are suggested. Mate- 
rials for use in a youth program are 
listed, classified and described. Co-op- 
erative agencies beyond the church with 
which young people should work, are 
given. The importance of the leader’s 
growth, together with the aids and prin- 
ciples of Christian living, are suggested. 


A number of suggestions for further 
study and a helpful bibliography for 
reading and studying more extensively 
into each subject are given at the close 
of the chapters. This book is a very 
excellent guide and text-book for those 
who are seeking to make their young 
people’s work more effective and suc- 
cessful. EH: D. Hi. 


The World 


The Shape of Things to Come, by H. 
G. Wells. The Macmillan Company. 
431 pages. $2.50. 


When the author of The Outline of 
History decides to write an outline of 
future history you may get prepared for 
something. That is what is being done 
in this volume. The book is written as 
though from a pen of an individual yet 
to be born who reviews the history of 
the years past. He starts with the peri- 
od just before the world war. I suspect 
that this portion of the book will be the 
most interesting to many readers. For 
H. G. Wells excels in the delineation of 
characters and epochs of history. One 
sees the great men of the war days pass- 
ing across the stage. I had forgotten 
about the Ford peace ship until the in- 
teresting portrayal in the volume called 
it to mind. 


Actual personal observation is con- 
cluded with the first few months of the 
Roosevelt administration in America. I 
think that I have found a picture of our 
president quite different from the one 
which Wells afterwards wrote for one of 
our popular pro-administration weeklies. 
Or perhaps our President really has 
grown in the estimation of the British 
historian. 


The age upon which we are entering is 
called “The Age of Frustration.” It is a 
sad period. Then follows the birth of the 
modern state. 1960 sees the Sino-Japanese 
War. Then follows a war between the 
United States and Japan. A world state 
emerges in 1978. 


It is a brilliant book, though rather 
pessimistic of the present. Perhaps it is 
justified. Anyway it makes entertaining 
reading and starts a functioning of the 
gray matter back of the eyebrows. 


W. Hz. L. 


Studies in Spiritual Energy, by George 
Walter Fiske. Fleming H. Revell. 237 
pages. $1.75. 


The material of this book was pub- 
lished originally in a teacher’s maga- 
zine, “The New Century Leader,” under 
the caption: “What Is In the Lesson?” 
It consists of a series of friendly mes- 
sages of a teacher to teachers avoiding 
the academic language of a professor 
of Religious Education. The illustra- 
tions are apt and abundant. 
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the New Year 
right with 
FILMO 


MOVIES 


ESOLVE that 
this year shall 
be the year of action 
in your church. Re- 
solve that every 
means at your com- 
mand shall be used to 
stimulate new inter- 
est and impel activity 
on the part of the 
congregation. Then 
investigate the pow- 
er of motion pictures 
—Filmo motion pic- 
tures—to accomplish these ends. The films 
now available are finer and more numerous 
than ever. And Filmo Projectors have the 
latest technical improvements in 16 mm. 
projection machinery. They show your 
movies as brilliantly and clearly as those 
your congregation sees at the theater. For 
Filmo is made by Bell & Howell, who for 
more than a quarter century has supplied 
the motion picture industry with its finest 
cameras and laboratory equipment. 





FilmoR Projector, with 
500- or 750-watt lamp, 
for large auditoriums. 
A child can operate it. 


Send for these three great aids to 
church movies. They’re FREE 


1. ‘‘Filmo in Churches” 
gives basic uses of movies 
in religious work. 

2. ‘Religious Film 
Sources’’—Tells where 
and how to obtain more 
than 1oo religious films. 
3. ‘Buying Church 
MovieEquipment’’—Ten 
passers plans which 
acilitate buying movie 
equipment. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
BELL & HOWELL CO., 1828 Larchmont Ave., 


Chicago, Ill. Gentlemen: Please send your “Three 
Aids to Church Movies.” 
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BELL & HOWELL FILMO 
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(A Suggestion to Ministers: Ask 
your Superintendent this question.) 


Mr. 


Superintendent 
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What are your Teachers teaching 
your Sunday School Students ? 


Are you thoroughly familiar with 
the teaching materials being used in 
your Sunday School? Are your stu- 
dents being taught the age-old, de- 
pendable, inspiring truths of the 
Bible, or is the lesson period being 
given over to less important, less 
vital subjects? Don’t waste the 
Sunday School opportunity! Use 


Standard Lessons (Graded and Uni- 
form), built squarely on the Bible 
as the Word of God—every lesson 
a Christ-Centered Bible Lesson! If 
you believe the Bible as the Word of 
God should be taught in the Sun- 
day Schools it will be to your ad- 
vantage to investigate Standard 
true to the Bible lessons. 


Send for FREE FIRST AID Packets 


covering every department in the Sunday School, carefully and 
prayerfully prepared to help the Sunday School to play a greater 
part in the development of Christian character—to give the 


children lessons that are True-to-the-Bible. 


Write today. 


THE STANDARD PUBLISHING CO. 


Eighth and Cutter Streets 


Dept. CM-2 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


An Evening Of Silent Worship 


ERE is something which many 

ministers have been _ seeking. 

George W. Brice, minister of the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church, Dal- 
las, Oregon, developed and used an eve- 
ning of silent worship. Pictures, organ, 
violin and other musical instruments 
were used to carry on the service. The 
complete program follows: 


Hymn: “Day is Dying in the West.” 
(Everybody read the verses silently 
while the instruments play the mu- 
sic.) 

First Verse—Organ 

Second Verse—Violin 

Third Verse—Piano 

Fourth Verse—All Instruments. 


Hymn: “Speak to My Soul.” (Every- 
body read verses silently while in- 
struments play the music.) 

First Verse—Violin 
Second Verse—Organ and Violin 
Third Verse—All Instruments. 


Prayer: (All silently read the prayer, and 
sit with bowed heads for the re- 
sponse by the violin)— 


Dear Father, silently we sit here to- 
night in your temple of worship that we 
may become more conscious of your 
abiding presence. May we tonight shut 
out from our souls the noise and screech 
of the world that we may be inspired 
and strengthened by the “still small 
voice.” The voices of trade and of com- 
merce, of pleasure and of self seeking, 
of jealousy and greed, of politics and 
education, of the opponents of the King- 
dom of Heaven are screaming so loudly 
that at times it is difficult for us to hear 
Your voice. Dear Father, help us this 
evening to shut out from our souls those 
screaming voices which detract from the 
voices of the spiritual messengers, and 
let us hear only the whisperings of your 
Spirit. Just now, while we pray, touch 


cur beings with the calmness and still- 





ness of the Holy Spirit. Calm our fears 
@s you whisper to us again, “Fear not; 
I am with thee always, even unto the 
end of the world.” Dispel our doubts 
hy reaffirming to us the promises of 
your word, “To him that overcometh 
will I give a crown of everlasting life.” 
Strengthen our weakness by the pres- 
ence of Him who assures us that we can 
triumph, “Not by might, nor by power, 
but by my Spirit.” Whisper again to 
our troubled souls those words sweeter 
than all, “Thy sins are forgiven thee.” 
Call us, and help us to respond, “Fol- 
low me, and I will guide thee home.” 


Grant thy peace, down from thy pres- 
ence falling, 

As on the thirsty earth cool night-dews 
sweet; 

Grant us thy peace, to thy pure paths 
recalling, 

From devious ways, our worn and wan- 
dering feet. 


Grant us thy peace, through winning 
and through losing, 

Through gloom and gladness of our 
pilgrim way; 

Grant us thy peace, safe in thy love's 
enclosing, 

Thou who all things in heaven and 
earth doth sway. 


Give us thy peace, not as the world has 
given, 

In momentary rays that fitful gleamed, 

But calm, deep, sure, the peace of spir- 
its shriven, 

Of hearts surrendered and of souls re- 
deemed. 


Grant us thy peace, that like a deep- 
ening river, 
Swells outward to the sea of praise. 
O Thou of peace the only Lord and 
Giver, 
Grant us thy peace, O Savior, all our 
days.” 
Amen! 


Violin Response:—Chorus only. 
Blessed quietness, holy quietness, what 
assurance in my soul; 
On the stormy sea, Jesus speaks to 
me, and the billows cease to roll.” 


Hymn: “Fill Me Now.” (All read silent- 
ly, while instruments play the mu- 
sic.) 

First Verse—Violin 

Second Verse—Violin and Piano 
Third Verse—Violin, Piano, Organ 
Fourth Verse—All Instruments. 


Scripture Lesson: (All read silently) 
John 14-1—Let not your heart be 
troubled, ye believe in God, believe 
also in me. In my Father’s house are 
many mansions: if it were not so I 
would have told you. I go to prepare 
a place for you. And if I go and pre- 
pare a place for you I will come again 
and receive you unto myself; that 
where I am, there ye may be also. 
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And whither I go ye know, and the 
way ye know. Thomas sayeth, Lord, 
we know not whither thou goest and 
how can we know the way? Jesus 
sayeth unto him, I am the way, the 
truth, and the life: no man cometh 
unto the Father but by me. If ye had 
known me ye should have known the 
Father also; and from henceforth ye 
shall know him, and have seen him.” 


Offertory: “Sweet Peace, the Gift of 
God’s Love.” 
Organ, very softly. 


(Here were used stereopticon pictures 
ef the Life of Christ, closing with the 
picture of Christ upon the Cross) 


Hymn: “Alas, and Did My Saviour 
Bleed.” (All read silently, while the 
music is played.) 

First Verse—Organ 

Second Verse—Organ and Piano 
Third Verse—-Organ, Piano, Violin 
Fourth Verse—All Instruments. 


The Pastor’s Message, in perfect silence. 
Benedietion— (Silence, with bowed heads, 
for one minute) 


Violin, very softly, “Now the Day is 


Over.” 


RACE RELATIONS SUNDAY 


The twelfth annual observance of Race 
Relations Sunday falls on February 11, 
1934. The special Message for the Day, 
issued by the Department of Race Rela- 
tions of the Federal Council of Churches, 
through whom the Day was initiated, 
emphasizes justice to racial minority 
groups in national recovery plans. “The 
spiritual and moral values so essential to 
national recovery cannot be realized 
when the material advantages are offered 
to members of one race and denied to 
those of another,” states the keynote of 
the Message. A leaflet has been issued 
by the Department giving helpful sug- 
gestions for a church service, programs 
for women’s societies, for students, 
young people, and children’s groups. Up- 
to-date information on Negroes, Indians, 
Mexicans and Orientals furnishes data 
for speakers. 


CRITICISM 


To criticize is easy 
As you pass along life’s road, 
It is easy to condemn and sneer 
When another bears the load. 


But if you know an easier way, 
Then lend a helping hand, 

Do not let a worker sweat 
While you criticize and stand. 


To criticize is easy 
As you pass along life’s road, 
But a better and a nobler way 
Is to help to bear the load. 


—Grenville Kleiser. 


Pleasures are like poppies spread, 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed. 
—Robert Burns. 
What Christianity in her antagonism 
with every form of unbelief most needs 
is holy living—Theodor Christlieb. 









































For A Rainy Day 


HE Arkansas Traveller couldn’t go out in the rain to 

mend his leaky roof — and when it didn’t rain the roof 

didn’t leak! So it was never mended. Preparing for the 
proverbial rainy day is sometimes like that. But most people 
are not like the Arkansas Traveller. The average man is 
anxious to be fully prepared for — sickness, accident, old 
age, death, and other exigencies. 


Suppose that a time-tested and reliable financial institu- 
tion should say to you: “We will put $12,000 in a contingent 
fund for you against the ‘rainy day’ that is sure to come. If 
you should be taken sick, you could draw $120 per month up 
to 15 months out of your fund. If you should have to go to 
the hospital or require a trained nurse, you would draw an 
extra $120 per month up to 3 months. If your disability 
should prove permanent, your fund provides $60 per month, 
beginning with the twelfth month till you reach age 65, at 
which time you would draw $6000 in cash. 


“If an accident should destroy an eye or a limb, you could 
draw $2000 cash from your fund and in addition $150 a month 
during disability up to two years. 


“If you should lose two limbs or two eyes by accident, 
you could draw $6000 plus $150 per month during the time 
that you are disabled, up to 2 years and $60 a month up to 
age 65, when you could draw $6000 more. 


“This would all come out of your own rainy day or con- 
tingent fund. It would not be charity. It would be your own 
money, paid to you on a sound, tested, safe business basis. 


“But of course sickness and accident are not the only 
rainy days. It will be an exceedingly rainy day for your family 
when Death calls you Home. 


“If you should be accidentally killed, your family would 
draw your full $12,000. Or if you should die of disease, a 
minimum of $6,200 would be paid — more, if your fatal illness 
were of long duration. 


“Then of course you might call retirement a rainy day. 
But really, if proper preparation has been made, retirement 
from the more strenuous activities of life is not a rainy day, 
but a play day, and this fund makes provision for that. When 
you reach age 60, 65 or 70, as you yourself choose, this rainy 
day fund would pay $6,000 in cash.” 


Let us tell you more about it. There is no obligation and 
no agent will follow up. Just drop a card to the Ministers 
Casualty Union, 15th Floor, Wesley Temple, Minneapolis, ask- 
ing for information on our Rainy Day plan as announced in 
the February issue of “Church Management.” 


Every man should prepare for the ruddy, joyous after- 
noon of life. It should include the richest, mellowest and 
most satisfactory of all his hours. 


“Grow old along with me! The best is yet to be, 

The last of life for which the first was made; 

Our times are in His hand, Who saith, ‘A whole I planned, 
Youth shows but half; Trust God: see all, nor be afraid!’ ”’ 
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for Your Church 


Genuine Deagan 
Carillons 


“The Memoria! Sublime” 





The New Deagan 
Celesta-Vox 
Electrically amplified 
Chimes of surpassing 
sweetness and purity; 
priced to appeal to 

every congregation. 
Write for details 
jJ. Cc. DEAGAN, Inc. 
190 DeaganBldg..Chicago 
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Chureh Furniture 


is a safe and profitable 

lace to put chureh 
unds. Pays big divi- 
dends in greater interest 
and new members. Write 
us about your require- 
ments. We are manufac- 
turers and sell direct 
to churches. Fine cata- 
log free. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


1163 South Fourth St. 
Greenville, Illinois 


ulpit GOWNS 
Pulpit 
Draperies, Trees etc. Pine 
materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State 
your needs. Catalog and sam- 
ples free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1161 S. 4th St., Greenville, Ml. 





























Illustrate Your Talk 


with the use of the Balopticon 





LRM BALOPTICON 


Permits the presentation on the screen of all 
kinds of opaque objects, postcards, photographs, 
pages from books, and lantern slides. Any picture 
whether black and white or colored can be 
projected successfully with this projector. Every 
tint and detail appears on the screen as in the 
original. 
LRM _ Balopticon, for postcards, photo- 
graphs and lantern slides____________ $110.00 


ERM Balopticon for postcards and photo- 
graphs only SE 


Write for Special Church Offer 


Williams, Brown & Earle, Inc. 


Motion Picture, Stereopticon and 
Stage Lighting Equipment 


918 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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“Creation To Resurrection’ 


9 


In Scripture and Song 
By C. H. Shackelford 


pastor of a suburban church in 

Seekonk, Mass., has tried to pre- 

pare his people for the coming 
of Easter. This service presents a sweep- 
ing panorama of the story of our Lord 
and Savior from Creation to Resurrec- 
tion, the Scripture supplementing the 
message in song. 

It is the custom of the church to re- 
serve the second Sunday evening of each 
month as “Music Hour.” Congregational 
singing is enjoyed and music prevails 
throughout the entire service. This 
month the pastor combined the music 
hour with Scripture passages revealing 
the story of “The Savior.” Each visitor 
was given an attractive printed bulletin, 
indicating the hymns and Scripture pas- 
sages. No announcements were neces- 
sary. 

At the beginning of the church hour, 
the organ echoed the _ processional, 
“Praise Him, Praise Him”; and the robed 
choir advanced from the rear of the 
church to the choir loft, followed by the 
pastor. 

The choir and congregation remained 
standing and silent while the pastor read 
from the large pulpit Bible—Genesis 1: 1, 
2. The choir and congregation answered 
with “This is My Father’s World.” 
Everyone was then seated while the pas- 
tor read the Bible passages at given in- 
tervals as indicated on the program. The 
program then proceeded as printed. 

In part VII, Christ’s Agony and suf- 
fering, the auditorium was darkened and 


D v= the Lenten Season the 


only the lighted Cross before the pulpit 
was visible. “Have Thine Own Way, 
Lord” was sung softly as a duet. With- 
out any pause the quartette followed 
with “The Old Rugged Cross.” 

Part VIII marks the climax of the 
program and as the auditorium became 
flooded with light everyone sang “I know 
That My Redeemer Liveth.” 

Matthew 28: 18-20 was read as The 
Great Commission. The choir and con- 
gregation stood and sang “All Hail the 
Power of Jesus’ Name.” Their response 
came like voices from the Judean Hills, 
who were singing praises to His Holy 
Name. 

A moment of prayerful silence fol- 
lowed with the organ playing softly the 
sweet strains of the previous hymn. 
Then the pastor pronounced the bene- 
diction. 

The decorations of the church lend 
much to the significance of the service, 
although they may be very simple. The 
choir loft was well banked with ferns 
and Easter lilies. In front of the pulpit 
was a cross which was lighted through- 
out the service. 


ORDER OF SERVICE 
Processional—‘‘Praise Him! Praise Him! 
I. 


THE CREATION 
The Word 
Ne Ce Be Teer ne ae ee 
seen “This is My Father’s World” 
Congregation 





Watch For This Racket 


OST of our readers are familiar 

with a plan for paying for a 

duplicating machine through the 

sale of advertising space. Un- 
der this plan, the minister of a church 
is promised a duplicating machine and 
supplies and a sufficient quantity of pro- 
grams to take care of the church’s re- 
quirements for a period of one year with 
the understanding that he will co-oper- 
ate in obtaining advertisements from 
local business men to appear on the 
back page of the programs: The funds 
obtained from these advertisements are 
used to pay for the duplicating machine 
and programs. The front and back pages 
of the program are usually printed and 
the center pages left blank and the 
church uses this space on which to print 
their own weekly programs. 

This plan is absolutely sound and per- 
fectly legitimate when it is honestly car- 
ried out, and many churches throughout 
the United States are now printing 
weekly programs on a duplicating ma- 
chine which ‘they obtained free of charge 
in this manner. 

However, several weeks ago, we re- 
ceived a complaint from a minister who 


informed us that two men had called on 
him and sold him on this church bulletin 
idea. He authorized these men to solicit 
advertisements from the local business 
men on behalf of the church, but they 
kept all the money they collected for 
advertising and failed to furnish the 
minister with the duplicator or church 
programs which he had been promised. 
Since that time we have received com- 
plaints from other ministers regarding 
other similar offers. 

We do not want to do an injustice 
to any firm or individual who is mak- 
ing an honest living under this sales pro- 
motion plan, therefore we suggest that 
ministers who are approached on this 
sales plan and think favorably of it see 
to it that all of the money collected 
from the advertisers is either deposited 
with the church or with a local bank 
and have it definitely understood that 
the funds will not be released until the 
printed programs and all of the equip- 
ment which the church has been prom- 
ised is delivered. The honest operator 
will not object to this as he fully in- 
tends to live up to his end of the agree- 
ment. 
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II. 
GOD’S LOVE FOR HIS WORLD 
The Word 
BS CES ee ee are 
“There’s a Wideness in God’s Mercy” 
Quartette 
Itt. 
THE BIRTH OF THE SAVIOR 
The Word 
i ae re 
re ee “There’s a Beautiful Star” 


pO OR a: a ee 
Congregation 
IV. 
THE CHILDHOOD OF JESUS 
The Word 
en OR eS 


....Ye Fair Green Hills of Galilee” | 


Congregation 


¥. 
MINISTRY OF JESUS 
The Word 
TANS Ot, BO oe ek sind baeeaese vee 


Ny a ey Oe | Se ara 
hasten kis “O Troubled Sea of Galilee” 
Congregation 
RT no és cers ee eee sles 4a 


sae nae “Jesus, Lover of My Soul” 
Duet and Chorus 
EMI AR Bie ig ok oes nates arsines 3 ease a's 
..“The Beautiful Garden of Prayer” 
Solo 
VI. 
THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY 
The Word 
ORO, A Bs Ok het ccc Sad 
Peds “The Banner of the Cross” 
Congregation 
VII. 
CHRIST’S AGONY AND SUFFERING 
The Word 
DART SOc Set OO sco cou x6 ewan wes 
a6 sna abe “Have Thine Own Way, Lord” 
Duet 
LURO B52 BG 21, OO. anes Se eves oss 
4 iene eae “The Old Rugged Cross” 
Quartette 


VIII. 
THE RISEN LORD 
The Word 
EAM ee ce: eins iS NADA ew ioe alan 
“I Know That My Redeemer Liveth”’ 
Congregation 


IX. 
THE GREAT COMMISSION 
The Word 
Matthew 28: 18-20 .......ccsceces 
“All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name” 
Congregation 
Benediction 


TOUCHING GOD 

Joseph Twitchell used to tell how once 
on a camping trip in the Adirondack 
Mountains with Horace Bushnell, who 
was one of the foremost of all the spir- 
itual leaders of American life and 
thought, Bushnell on the slopes of Mount 
Marcy prayed in their tent at bedtime 
one night so simply and so naturally, 
and with such apparent certainty of the 
near Presence of the Person to whom he 
was talking, that God seemed close be- 
Side them. Dr. Twitchell, in telling of 
this experience to his friend, Mark 
Twain, used to say that every time dur- 
ing that night when he reached out of 
bed with his arms it seemed as though 
he touched God. Why should not one 
feel so, if he has not by his blunders 
and stupidities lost the Tree of Life out 
of his garden! 

Rufus M. Jones in A Preface To 
Christian Faith In a New Age; The 
Macmillan Company. 


“O Little Town of Bethlehem” | 
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COMPLETE 


Rev. William Deighton, New York, says: ‘7 


& “The Lettergraph is giving wonderful results. I have printed postal cards, & 
letters and my weekly bulletins, and have clear copies. I cannot praise your 
duplicator too much. It does as good work as any of the higher-priced 


machines.” 


How Successful Churches Advertise 


Outstanding ministers of every denomi- And the price is amazingly low, only 
nation who realize that modern pub- $29.50 for the Lettergraph complete 
licity keeps their parishioners inter- with supplies. 
ested have adopted the LETTER- , 
GRAPH system as the most effective To fee rE agyionge the Lettergraph 
and economical way to advertise. is all we claim, you are invited to try 
) it for 10 days on your own work and 
Free from complicated mechanism, the then decide whether you can afford to 
Lettergraph prints clean, inviting let- be without this efficient duplicator. The 
ters, postcards, bulletins, forms, etc. Lettergraph must sell itself by its work 
Perfect copies of anything typed, writ- for you or back it comes. 





ten or drawn, printed in Now Without Cost to You 
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Printing cost averages 25¢ penetrate paper. Color yours. Please mail the cou- 
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per 1,000 copies, a saving information on request pon for complete informa- 
of from 50% to 75%. tion and 10-day trial offer. 
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A Famous Father Who Had No 
Children 


(A Visual Lesson In Observance of Washington’s Birthday) 
By Arnold Carl Westphal, Salem, Ohio 


CONSTRUCTION OF OBJECT 


1. On a large piece of light weight 
cardboard or wrapping paper, print 
words of Fig. 2. 

2. Prick holes through this card with 
a pin, on each side of C in EPISCO- 
PALIAN and on each side of N in the 
middle of WASHINGTON. 


3. Lay another cardboard of another 
color over Fig. 2, and prick holes through 
this, using the first holes as a guide. 
Then cut out the handle of the hatchet, 
from hole to hole, and also complete 
rest of hatchet as in Fig. 1. 

4. Hinge these two cards together, so 
the word CHRISTIAN will show through 
handle cut-out. Fig. 3. 


Sunday. The Church was near his home, 
but he rode to the services on horse- 
back. 


He became very WEALTHY. He mar- 
ried a widow, and the record tells us that 
when he married this widow, he became 
$100,000.00 richer, because she had that 
much money. 


When he was just sixteen years old, 
he got a job as a SURVEYOR. He 
worked at this for three years. 


He also proved himself a_ great 
PATRIOT. He loved his country. When 
he was only nineteen years old, he was 
appointed as a Major in the army, and 
he later became the great Commander- 
in-Chief of the whole army. 
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THE LESSON 


February is the month in which two 
great men were born. A little boy once 
said both of them were lucky because 
they were born on holidays. 


One of these famous men was called 
THE FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY. 


He was born in 1732, and when he 
was but 12 years old his father died. 

He was an EPISCOPALIAN. That is, 
he went to the Episcopal church or the 
Church of England. His diary, which 
is a little daily record book, was pub- 
lished lately, in serial form, in a maga- 
zine, and it repeatedly said, “I attended 
Church today,” and this was true each 


He was also a great STATESMAN and 
was called the greatest statesman of all 
time. His leadership won for him the 
respect of all the people. 


It was because of his natural leader- 
ship that he got the name “FATHER 
of our Country.” He never had any 
children of his own, but yet he became 
the FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY. 


When the colonies wanted a President, 
they never thought of anyone for this 
office except this man. When he accepted 
the office of the FIRST PRESIDENT 
OF THE COUNTRY, he refused to ac- 
cept any salary for his work. 


He was born in the month of FEBRU- 


ARY on the 22nd day. You have already 
guessed that I have been talking about 
George Washington. 


(Show Hatchet Cut-out.) 


Everybody knows George WASHING- 
TON by the story of the hatchet and 
cherry tree. It is said (traditionally) that 
when he was a boy, he cut down a cherry 
tree. When he was asked about it, 
he said, “I cannot tell a lie, I cut it 
down with my little hatchet.’ He al- 
ways told the truth. He had no chil- 
Gren of his own to follow his example, 
so it would be fine if all the boys and 
girls who call him the Father of our 
country followed his example and al- 
ways told the truth. 


There is one other great thing for 
which George Washington was great. 
(Fold Fig. 1 over Fig. 2.) He was a great 
Christian. As a boy, aS a man, as a 
statesman, soldier, president, he was a 
great Christian. 


During the dark days of the war, he 
was seen to kneel often in the woods, 
in the snow, asking God for help. An 
artist has painted his picture, showing 
him kneeling in prayer like this. Un- 
der the picture these words are printed: 


INDEPENDENT—YET EVER 
DEPENDENT 


Even on his deathbed he showed his 
Christian character by apologizing to 
the doctors for being so much trouble 
to them, even though he was sick only 
one day before he died. 

It was because he was such a great 
CHRISTIAN that they have said of him: 


“He was first in war, first in peace, and 
first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 


“GOD’S BANK AIN’T BUSTED YET” 


The bank had closed; my earthly store 
had vanished from my hand; 

I felt there was no sadder one than I 
in all the land. 

My washerwoman, too, 
little mite with mine, 

And she was singing as she hung the 
clothes upon the line; 

“How can you be so gay?’ I asked; 
“Your loss, don’t you regret?” 

“Yes, ma’am, but what’s the use to fret? 

God’s bank ain’t busted yet.” 


had lost her 


I felt my burden lighter grow, her faith 
I seemed to share; 

In prayer I went to God’s great throne 
and laid my troubles there. 

The sun burst from behind the clouds, 
in golden splendor set; 

I thanked God for her simple words: 

“God’s bank ain’t busted yet.” 

And now I draw rich dividends, more 
than my hand can hold, 

Of faith and love and hope and trust 
and peace of mind untold, 

I thank the Giver of it all, but still I 
can’t forget 

My washerwoman’s simple words: 

“God’s bank ain’t busted yet.” 

Oh weary one upon life’s road, when 
everything seems drear, 

And losses loom on every hand, and skies 
seem not to clear, 

Throw back your shoulders, lift your 
head and cease to chafe and fret. 

Your dividends will be declared: 

“God’s bank ain’t busted yet.” 


Mrs. Alice P. Moss 
in Alabama Christian Advocate. 
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A CREED FOR A MAN 


Down on the Mexican border a few 
months ago I came in contact with a 
man of marvelous personality and broad 
experience; and while not classed as a 
religious man by any means, he ap- 
peared quite sensitive to religious appeal. 
He invited me to visit his home. He said 
he had a special reason; that beyond 
showing me his “den,” or arsenal of guns 
and curios—of which collection he ap- 
peared to have an endless assortment— 
he wanted to show me his religious 
creed. 

After explaining the function and 
genius of his variety of guns, and ex- 
nibiting his extensive collection of ani- 
mal hides and other fruits of his sports- 
manship and frontier adventures, he 
pointed to the wall of the room upon 
which hung a classic picture frame in- 
closing a white lamb’s skin or leather 
parchment on which was elaborately en- 
graved the following: 

However humble my path may be 

Or lowly the trails I’ve trod, 

There’s a child that bases its faith in 


me; 
There’s a dog that thinks I’m his 
god. 


Lord, keep me worthy, . 
Lord, keep me clean and noble and 
undefiled, 
Lest I lose caste in the sight of the 
dog, 
Or the wide, clear eyes of the child; 


Lest there should come in the days 
to ke 
A night of a withering grief, 
When a dog would mourn for his 
fallen god, 
And a child for its lost belief. 


Deeply touched by the eloquence and 
courtly honor reflected in the creed of 
this sportsman, I found myself wonder- 
ing what a code such as this would con- 
stitute for the manhood of our ministry. 


O. M. Cooper 
in Christian Advocate 
(Nashville, Tenn.) 


THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS MATRIC- 
ULATION PLEDGE 


Since 1822 all students who enter 
Auburn Theological Seminary have been 
asked to sign a matriculation pledge. 
It is quite apart from theological or 
denominational requirements. Each fall 
a brief but appropriate service for sign- 
ing is conducted and a new class of stu- 
dents join those of more than one hun- 
a years passed. The pledge is as fol- 
OWS: 


Auburn Theological Seminary 


Matriculation Pledge 


_ Deeply impressed with a sense of the 
importance of improving in knowledge, 
prudence, and piety, I solemnly prom- 
ise in reliance on divine grace, that I 
will faithfully and diligently attend to 
the instructions of this Seminary, and 
that I will conscientiously and vigi- 
lantly observe all the rules and regu- 
lations specified in the plan for its in- 
struction and government so far as the 
same relate to the students; and that 
I will obey all the lawful requisitions 
and readily yield to all the wholesome 
admonitions of the professors and di- 
rectors of this Seminary while I shall 
continue a member of it. 
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Toledo Paper Surveys Religious 


Situation 


NE of the most interesting local 

surveys of the spiritual effects of 

the depression recently appeared 

in the pages of Toledo (Ohio) 
Sunday Times. It was written by Ed- 
ward C. Ames. Forty-two ministers re- 
plied to the questionnaire which he sent 
out. 

The questionnaire included the follow- 
ing queries: 

Do you feel that, despite financial dif- 
ficulties, your church is meeting the spir- 
itual needs of its constituents in larger 
measure than before the depression? 

Answers: Yes, 20; qualified yes, 9; 
no, 13. 

Or has the depression had precisely 
the opposite effect? That is, has it re- 
sulted in a growth of cynicism and skep- 
ticism? 

Answers: Yes, 3; 
qualified no, 5. 

The replies revealed that many 
churches face desperate financial situa- 
tions. Some of the revelations are: 

1. Reducing the minister’s salary has 
been the favorite way of economizing. 

2. In one-half of the churches report- 
ing, the minister’s salary is from one 
month to four years in arrears. 

3. In one-third of the churches build- 
ing programs have been abandoned. 

4. The number of paid workers on 
church staffs have been reduced in one- 
third of the churches. 

5. Missionary and benevolent offerings 
have been substantially reduced. 

6. Publication of bulletins and pro- 
grams has been curtailed. 

7. Church attendance and_ church 
membership have slightly increased. 


qualified yes, 19; 


8. In one-third of the churches the 
interest of members has been alienated 
because of pressure to pay past due 
pledges. 

9. In one-half of the churches, mora- 
toria have been put into effect on past 
due pledges, so the slate is wiped clean 
at the end of each year. 

10. More than one-third of the 
churches reported that their programs 
were hampered by building debts. 

11. Only three churches reported their 
bonds in default; two additional ones re- 
ported that interest charges due had 
not been paid. 

One of the most interesting as well 
as the most challenging thing in the 
answers is the emphasis upon the growth 
of cynicism. According to the letters 
received in the survey all of the efforts 
of organized religion have failed to ar- 
rest the spread of this attitude. Men 
are losing their faith in God and their 
confidence in their fellow men. 

“The score is 22 to 20 in favor of hope- 
lessness, discouragement, despair, cyni- 
cism and skepticism.” 

All seemed to agree that the present 
is a time of spiritual need but there was 
not agreement as to the church meet- 
ing the challenge. One minister wrote: 
“Hopelessness is the ultimate reaction. 
People are going to theaters to drown 
or forget their troubles.” 

This is a most interesting study. If 
such a one is made in your city the 
editor of Church Management would like 
to see it. Send him a copy of the paper. 
A report will be made which will be of 
interest to readers throughout the world. 
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. BEAUTIFUL 
EASTER SUPPLIES 


UTSTANDING beauty, quality 
and moderate price characterize 
the big variety of Easter supplies 

offered by The Pilgrim Press. A few 
items selected from the large number 
appearing in our special Easter circular 
are illustrated and described below. 
Order today from this advertisement, 
or write for our new Easter circular. 
Quic« service in any quantities assured. 
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“A Message for Lent and. Easter”. A 
No. 349 beautiful and appropriate Lenten and 
Easter message designed for the use of pastors and church 
workers. Members of your congregation will appreciate 
the receipt of this attractive message during the Lenten 
season. Furnished flat ready for your signature, then 
folded through the center and again at the flap to form 
their own envelope. Sealed and mailed for 
only 1 4c. Postpaid, per 100............. $2.75 
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No. 5. PARAMOUNT 
EASTER BOOK. 
A collection of helps that 
will make glad the heart of 
everyone responsible for 
the Church program. Filled 
from cover to cover with 
recitations, exercises, dia- 
logues, pantomimes, pag- 
] eants and plays that leave 
lasting impressions. 
= Postpaid, Each... . 25c 
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An artistic, full color Offering Envelope with beautiful 
new Easter design .. the kind of envelope that stimulates 
the desire to give. Blank space on front for name of giver 
Postpaid, 500 or more, per 100 40c; quantities 
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EASTER OFFER- 
No. 4. ING BOX. Beau- 
tiful, highly successful, digni- 
fied method of raising money 
for the special Easter offer- 
ing. Attractive Easter 
design lithographed in 4 
colors. Size 144 x 24%x3”. 
Postpaid, 100 $2.75, 
50 $1.50,1 Dozen .. 50c 
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Lincoln’s Reliance On God 


The atmosphere of the Thanksgiving 
season invites one to consider some 
phase of Lincoln’s reaction towards a 
supreme being. There has been much 
said about the President’s scepticism and 
his reluctance to accept the tenets of or- 
ganized religion. 

No facts stands out morve clearly, dur- 
ing the period in which he had the wel- 
fare of the nation at heart and was 
guiding its destinies, than his unquali- 
fied reliance on God. 

It is the purpose of this bulletin to 
present a few exhibits which illustrate 
Lincoln's firm belief that a just God was 





guiding the destiny of the nation, and 
that he relied upon Providence to direct 
him in the conduct of the nation’s af- 
fairs. 
Farewell Address at Springfield, Illinois, 
February 12, 1861 

“Without the assistance of that Divine 
Being who ever attended him (Washing- 
ton), I cannot succeed. With that as- 
sistance I cannot fail. Trusting in Him 
who can go with me, and remain with 
you and be everywhere for good, let us 
confidently hope that all will yet be 
well.” 

First Inaugural, March 4, 1861 

“If the Almighty Ruler of Nations 
with his eternal truth and justice, be on 
your side of the North or on yours of 
the South, that truth and that justice 
will surely prevail by the judgment of 
this great tribunal of the American peo- 
ple. . . . Intelligence, patriotism, Chris- 
tianity, and a firm reliance on Him who 
has never yet forsaken this favored land 
are still competent to adjust in the best 


| way our present difficulty.” 





Message to Congress, July 4, 1861 

“And having thus chosen our course, 
without guile and with pure purpose, let 
us renew our trust in God, and go for- 
ward without fear and with manly 
hearts.” 
Annual Message to Congress, December 

3, 1861 

“With a reliance on Providence all 
the more firm and earnest, let us pro- 
ceed in the great task which events have 
devolved upon us.” 
Reply to Resolutions of the East Balti- 
more Methodist Conference, May 15, 1862 

“By the help of an all-wise Providence, 
I shall endeavor to do my duty, and I 
shall expect the continuance of your 
prayers for a right solution of our na- 
tional difficulties and the restoration of 
our country to peace and prosperity.” 
Reply to Committee from Religious De- 
nominations of Chicago, September 13, 

1862 
“It is my earnest desire to know the 


will of Providence in this matter and if 

I can learn what it is I will do it.” 

Emancipation Proclamation, January 1, 
1863 


“And upon this act, sincerely believed 
to be an act of justice, warranted by the 
Constitution upon military necessity, I 
evoke the considerate judgment of man- 
kind and the gracious favor of Almighty 
God.” 


Letter to Alexander Reed, February 22, 


“Whatever shall be sincerely, and in 
God’s name, devised for the good of the 
soldier and seaman in their hard spheres 
of duty, can scarcely fail to be blest. 
And whatever shall tend to turn our 
thoughts from the unreasoning and un- 
charitable passions, prejudices, and 
jealousies incident to a great national 
trouble such as ours, and to fix them 
upon the vast and long-enduring conse- 
quences, for weal or for woe, which are 
to result from the struggle, and especial- 
ly to strengthen our reliance on the 
Supreme Being for the final triumph of 
the right, cannot but be well for us all.” 
Reply to Members of the Presbuterian 

General Assembly, May 30, 1863 

“Relying, as I do, upon the Almighty 
Power, and encouraged as I am by these 
resolutions which you have just read, 
with the support which I receive from 
Christian men, I shall not hesitate to 
use all the means at my control to se- 
cure the termination of the rebellion, 
and will hope for success.” 

Letter to J. C. Conkling, August 26, 1863 

“Let us diligently apply the means, 
never doubting that a just God, in his 
own good time, will give us the right- 
ful result.” 

Gettysburg Address, November 19, 1863 


“That this nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom.” 

Letter to A. G. Hodges, April 4, 1864 

“If God now wills the removal of a 
great wrong and wills also that we of 
the North as well as you of the South 
shall pay fairly for our complicity in 
that wrong, impartial history will find 
therein new cause to attest and revere 
the justice and goodness of God.” 


Letter to General Grant, April 30, 1864 


“And now with a brave army and a 
just cause, may God sustain you.” 


Letter to Eliza P. Gurney, 
September 4, 1864 


“TI have not forgotten—probably never 
shall forget—-the very impressive occa- 
sion when yourself and friends visited 
me on a Sabbath forenoon two years 
ago. Nor has your kind letter, written 
nearly a year later, ever been forgot- 
ten. In all it has been your purpose 
to strengthen my reliance on God.” 

Annual Message to Congress, 
December 6, 1864 

“I regard our immigrants as one of 
the principal replenishing streams which 
are appointed by Providence to. repair 
the ravages of internal war.” 

Second Inaugural Address, 
March 4, 1865 

“With malice toward none, with char- 
ity for all, with firmness in the right, 
as God gives us to see the right let 
us strive on to finish the work we are 
m.” 
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Dedication Of Junior Choir 


The following program for the dedi- 
cation of a junior choir was used in the 
Grace Reformed Church, Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. It was arranged by the 
pastor, S. R. Brenner. 


Scriptural Response 


Chairman: Oh sing unto Jehovah a 
new song: sing unto Jehovah, all the 
earth, for it is good to sing praises unto 
our God. 

People: I will sing of the loving kind- 
ness of Jehovah forever, for He hath 
done marvellous things. 


Chairman: Oh come, let us sing unto 
Jehovah; let us make a joyful noise 
unto Him with psalms. 

People: Let everything that hath breath 
praise the Lord. 


Chairman: O be joyful in the Lord all 
ye lands: serve the Lord with glad- 
ness, and come before His presence 
with a song. 

People: I will sing of the loving kind- 
ness of the Lord forever: with my 
mouth will I make known thy faith- 
fulness to all generations. 

Chairman: It is a good thing to give 
thanks unto the Lord, and to sing 
praises unto Thy name, O most High. 


People: Oh come, let us sing unto the 
Lord: let us make a joyful noise to the 
rock of our salvation. 


Pledge of Service by Choir 

Minister: We congratulate you, the 
members of the Junior Choir, upon 
your Divine endowment of sweet voices, 
fitting you to render special service in 
the Sanctuary. Your period of pro- 
bation, under capable direction, has won 
for you the praise and good will of 
this congregation. Due to the gen- 
erosity of interested friends, mani- 
fested in gifts of money and labor, you 
appear today in vestments, to be dedi- 
cated to God in the service of music 
in this church. Do you present your 
voices to the worship of God in this 
His house? 

Choir: We, the members of the Junior 
Choir of Christ Reformed Church, do 
present the service of our voices in the 
ministry of song to the glory of God 
in this His house. We will praise thee, 
O Lord our God; with our whole heart 
will we praise thee and bless thy holy 
name. While we live will we praise 
the Lord: we will sing praises unto our 
God while we have any being. 


Acceptance of Choir by Congregation 


Minister: Do you, the members of Christ 
Reformed Church, receive the service 
of this choir? 


Congregation: We, the members of 
Christ Reformed Church, rejoice in 
the dedication of the voices of these 
young people in the ministry of song 
to the glory of God, and we accept 
their ministry as an aid to the worship 
of Him Whom we love and Whose we 
are. 

Dedicatory Prayer 


Almighty God, our heavenly Father, 
who art worshipped by the heavenly 
hosts with hymns that are never silent 
and with thanksgivings that never cease, 
we worship and adore thy glorious name. 
We bless thee for the talents thou dost 
bestow upon each one of thy children 
and for the sphere of service we may 
have in thy Kingdom’s work. Accept, 
we beseech thee, O Lord, this choir which 
we now dedicate unto thee. May it be 
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IN MULTIPLIED SMALL AMOUNTS 
There Are Financial Resources 


for encouraging your important enterprise 


OUR DIME INLAY BOOKLETS 


Offer the Attractive, Convenient and Inexpensive Method by which this fact 
has been attested over and over again by many Churches, Sunday-schools, 
Missionary Boards and other organizations. f 
the funds you need. These Neat and Sturdy Coin Booklets have capacities for 


Ten Dimes, Twenty Dimes, Fifty Dimes, and Quarters, Dimes, 
and Nickels, and a Complete List of Offering Helps 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO. 


Church and Sunday School Supplies 
Samples and Prices on request 


By the same method you may obtain 


Dept.2 296 Broadway, New York 
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USED IN THE CABINET OF 


REV. KYLE MODEL 


STEEL SIGN SECTIONS FOR 
OTHER WINTERS DELUXE 


CHURCH BULLETINS MADE 
IN EXACTLY THE SAME WAY 

ONLY ONE INCH THICK ~ 
FROM IMPERVIOUS STEEL 


This is the 
Winters Steel 
Sign Panel 
with litho- 
graphed iet- 
ters attached. 


4 SECTIONS BAT BE BD 
ee 


‘USE A WINTERS” 





ADVERTISING FOR YOUR CHURCH! 


A Winters’ DeLuxe Bulletin will bring attendance, interest, and 
increased collections to your Sabbath Worship. 

Special offer makes it possible to have this forceful advertising 
for your church at a cost as low as $25 to $35. 

IT COSTS SO LITTLE, YET MEANS SO MUCH TO YOUR CHURCH. 
More than 3000 churches have benefited; by building their 
own cabinet and using our steel sign section and 
lithographed steel letters and numerals. 
for details. 


H. E. Winters Specialty Co. 
310 East Fourth St. 


Write 


Dept. 612 Davenport, lowa 








—NEW 
CHURCH SONG BOOK 


UTILITY EDITION price 10 cents 


RIUMPHANT _ percopy in 
quantity orders 


SERUICE “nt 
ONGS postpaid 
A dynamic new Church song book, 64 pages 
of Triumphant Spiritual Songs. 
Send for examination copy. 
THE RODEHEAVER CoO. 
28 E. Jackson Bld., Chicago, Ill. 721 Arch St., Phila., Pa, 
























Was That Snow 


that blew down your neck during the 
service? Probably the windows should be 
looked after. Let us give you the name. 
of a good art glass house. 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
Auditorium Bldg. Cleveland, O. 






































thine and thine alone, used only for thy 
glory in the edification of all who wor- 
ship here. Bless these choir members 
and their director as they render the 
songs of Zion, that they may sing with 
spirit and understanding. Keep them 
faithful to their duty and make us ever 
appreciative of their service. May the 
messages they bring to us in song bring 
peace to our souls, joy to our hearts and 
strength to our wills. Hear us, O Father, 
for we ask in the name of thy dear Son, 
Jesus Christ, our Lord, who liveth and 
reigneth with thee and the Holy Spirit, 
ever one God, world without end. Amen. 


HOW TO SEE GOD 


A blind man came to see Mr. Juji Ishii, 
the Christian philanthropist. He was il- 
literate and could not read anything, but 
he asked Mr. Ishii to let him learn 
Christianity. Mr. Ishii said to him, “Tf, 
when you practise massage, and are paid 
for it, you give that money to the blind 
men poorer than yourself, then you will 
see God.” So then this blind man, prac- 
tising massage every evening in Oka- 
yama City, used to go after one o’clock 
in the morning to the place where many 
blind men came together after their 
work, and put 2-sen pieces secretly into 
the long kimono sleeves of the poorest. 
He continued this every night, and 
gradually the heart of this man with 
sightless eyes was opened. After two 


weeks he came again to Mr. Ishii and 
said, “Teacher, I have come to under- 
stand. God is Love.” This man learned 
to know God by himself by loving men. 
God, who is unintelligible when thought 
of in a room or a library, will become 
known when one loves people. Therefore 
if you gaze at Jesus. who loved people 
and loved His disciples, you will know 
God. Ritschl said, “God is One who has 
an appearance like that of Christ.” If 
we watch Jesus with love and devotion, 
we will experience a revelation of God. 


Toyohiko Kagawa in The Religion of 
Jesus and Love the Law of Life; The 
John C. Winston Company. 


GLORIFYING THE COMMONPLACE 


In his etchings James Whistler drew 
lime burners at their kilns, rag gatherers 
on city streets, fish-mongers in their 
markets and dingy old barges on the 
river Thames. He seemed to specialize 
on these deplorable surroundings and 
found the intrinsic Holy Ground in all 
of them. Nothing escaped his subtle eye. 
A smoking old factory chimney by the 
magic of his artistry became an arresting 
picture and a mere blank wall breathed 
a spaciousness the minute its likeness 
was transferred to his canvas. He could 
glorify the commonplace in a most un- 
usual manner because there was a charm 
and loveliness in his soul. 


John Luke Gehman in The Ceaseless 
Circle; Fleming H. Revell Company. 
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CONQUERING PREJUDICE 


No more conspicuous illustration of the 
power of co-operation in conquering 
prejudice could be cited than that of 
Lincoln’s treatment of Stanton. During 
the presidential campaign, Edwin M. 
Stanton is reported to have spoken of 
the rail-splitter from Illinois as “a low 
cunning clown.” His aversion to Lin- 
coln continued vocal through the early 
period of the latter’s administration. 
The reports of his attitude were carried 
to the White House. Natural human 
emotions would seem to have prompted 
the President to resentment. But Lin- 
coln did not add to his own burdens 
by bearing personal grudges. He might 
then have merely tolerated Stanton in 
contemptuous silence, or he might have 
been magnanimous enough to call in his 
critic for a conference. Lincoln, how- 
ever, went farther. He appointed Stan- 
ton to his cabinet. A few years later, 
when the martyred leader lay dead, it 
was Stanton who stood by his bedside 
and said, “There lies the greatest ruler 
the world has ever seen.” 


Ralph W. Sockman in The Unemployed 
Carpenter; Harper and Brothers. 
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MARCUS L. BACH 


“Leadership in Religious 
Drama,” “The Window,” 
“John Huss,” “The Jericho 
Road,” “Stone of Mesha,” 
“The Prophet Speaks,” etc. 


GUILD OF INSPIRATIONAL DRAMA 
404 Auditorium Building 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Gentlemen: 








Drama Solves Sunday Evening Problems 


ERE is a solution for your Sunday 
I:vening Service problem! A Program 
for your Young People’s Group! A Drama 
Worship Service for your entire Parish. In- 
suring: Crowds! Inspiration! Enthusiastic 
response! 


An original drama on the first of each 
month for twelve consecutive months with 
sufficient copies for the entire cast, is the 
service offered by the Guild of Inspira- 
tional Drama for $3.00 per year. 

Dramas are written by Marcus L. Bach, 
tested for production, ideally suited for 
chancel 
cultural, modern, and special days. Dramas 
play from twenty to thirty minutes. 
are mailed you postpaid. No royalty. Mini- 
mum rehearsals, maximum effectiveness. 
The February play, “The Amazing Cos- 


mopolite,” is now going out to subscribers. 


I want to enroll for the 12 months drama service including original dramas, copies 
for all members of the cast, instructions for presentation, and notes on costuming. 


Start my enroll- 


The only cost to me for the entire year is $3.00, enclosed herewith. 
ment with the current month and send the dramas postpaid to 





I think about God 

Yet I talk of small matters, 

Isn’t it odd 

How my idle tongue chatters? 

Of quarrelsome neighbors, 

Fine weather and rain, 

Indifferent labors, 

Indifferent pain, 

Some trivial style 

Fashion shifts with a nod 

And yet all the while 

I am thinking of God. 
—Gamaliel Bradford in Shadow 

Verses; Yale University Press. 











HUMBLE MEN 


The humble are men like Thomas 
Henry Huxley, who once said to Charles 
Kinsley, “Sit down before the facts like 
a little child; be prepared to lay aside 
all your preconceived notions; foilow 
humbly wherever nature leads, or you 
will be able to learn nothing.” The 
humble are men like Abraham Lincoln 
who, when he went down to defeat in 
his contest with Stephen A. Douglas for 
a seat in the United States Senate, 
wrote to a friend, “I am glad I made 
the late race. It gave me a hearing on 
the greatest question of the age such as 
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I could have gotten in no other way; 
and now, although I shall sink out of 
sight and be forgotten, I believe I have 
made a few marks that will tell for the 
cause of liberty long after I am gone.” 
Men who are willing to lay aside their 
prejudices, all their preconceived notions, 
all their pride of opinion, and sit down 
before facts like a little child, prepared 
to follow humbly wherever the facts may 
lead; men who are willing to make a 
few marks that will tell for the cause 
of liberty or of toleration or of justice 
or of peace, even though they them- 
selves sink out of sight and become for- 
gotten—such men Jesus calls “blessed.” 
And he says, “They shall inherit the 
earth.” 

Ernest F. Tittle in We Need Religion; 
Henry Holt and Company. 


THE GLORY OF WASHINGTON 


The background and birth of George 
Washington are familiar to every stu- 
dent of American history. He came of 
gentle breeding. He was a landed pro- 
prietor, a slave owner, a fox hunter, a 
gentleman used to formal functions. He 
belonged to a privileged class. To be 
the leader of the American experiment 
meant that he had to rise out of his 
environment, mount above his class pref- 
erences and privileges. This is a ter- 
rible test and few can meet it. It is 
easier to conquer the environment of 
poverty and obscurity than it is to be- 
come victor over good fortune and de- 
lightful surroundings, turn one’s back 
on rank and ease, and assume the bur- 
den of a people’s cause. The glory that 
is Washington’s is partly due to the fact 
that he surrounded his pleasant rela- 
tions with the favored few in order that 
he might serve the many and to expe- 
rience thereby the inevitable ingratitude 
of an unheeding and unknowing mul- 
titude. 

Edgar DeWitt Jones in The Christian 
Century Pulpit; February, 1932. 


COMING OUT OF LOVE 


Sometime after Lincoln became Pres- 
ident, an old friend from Illinois paid 
him a visit. After they had chatted 
a while, Lincoln said, “Well, what can 
I do for you?” “Nothing, Mr. Presi- 
dent,” said the man. “I just came to 
tell you I love you and believe in you.” 
Lincoln sprang to his feet, his face aglow, 
and exclaimed, “You're the first man 
who has come to see me who didn't 
want something of me.” 

May it not be that our Father is glad 
at times to have His children come and 
talk to Him, not because they want 
something, but because they love Him 
and believe in Him and want to tell 
Him so? 

William P. Merrill in The Way; The 
Macmillan Company. 


LINCOLN AND JESUS 


Lincoln grew up in the pioneer sec- 
tions of Kentucky and Indiana, far from 
the city but close to nature. His family 
were very poor, and work on the farm 
was long and hard. He had only a year’s 
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schooling but educated himself by read- 
ing and study in spite of the obstacles 
and handicaps. There was no luxury 
and few comforts in his home. 

In some ways Lincoln’s boyhood re- 
minds of that of Jesus. In both homes 
life was simple and honest with plenty 
of hard work. Jesus’ house was small; 
Lincoln’s home was a cabin. In both 
homes there were seevral other children. 
Both boys loved nature and lived close 
to it. Both boys loved people and were 
fond of talking with them. Lincoln was 
a great story-teller. So was Jesus; the 
eospels are rich in his wonderful stories 
or parables. Both boys were influenced 
by their contacts with the world of na- 
ture and lives of men and women. 

Sidney A. Weston in Jesus and the 
Problems of Life; The Pilgrim Press. 


HEROIC GOODNESS 


On Captain Scott’s last expedition to 
the Antarctic, he and two companions 
set out on a final dash to the Pole. One 
of these companions, an officer in the 
Dragoons, Captain Oates, finding him- 
self exhausted and with one foot so 
swollen and constantly frost-bitten that 





he could not hope to go on, in order to} 


spare his companions any further trou- 


ble with him said to them, “Well, I am} 


iust going outside, and I may be some- 
time,” and walked out of their tent into 


the blizzard and was seen no more. That | 
was calm self-sacrifice, with no applaud- | 


ing public, prompted by something to 
which he bowed as supreme. We cannot 
withhold our admiration. His act was 
heroically good. Courage, loyalty, self- 
control, love are good—good for us and 
good for all men. 


Henry Sloane Coffin in What Men Are 
Asking; Cokesbury Press. 





DIETZ Communion Service 


Noiseless and Sanitary. The Peer of 
Services of a Quarter Century 


Dietz “ON TIME” Emblems 


Beautiful—Dignified—Economical. Now the 
Standard Reward Emblem of thousands of 
Sunday Schools throughout the land. 


A yearly Rolled Gold Enameled Pin with 
interchangeable numerals from 1 up to 50 
years and four quarterly emblems. 


THE LATEST APPROVED SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


WHATEVER YOUR NEEDS—WRITE 


WM. H. DIETZ 


290 E. RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO 








FREE DUPLICATOR STENCIL! 
Pastors using Stencil Duplicators send for Free 
Stencil and Big Money Saving Price List on 
Stencils, Inks and Supplies. Give Name and 
Model Number of Duplicator. Limited offer .. . 
Write TODAY! 


Mail-Order Supply 


256 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


The Chureh Of The Living Flame 


By Gordon C. Chapman 


N unusual method of lighting the 
A church and rallying the mem- 
bership of the church was used 
in a recent Sunday evening serv- 
ice of the St. Paul’s Methodist Church 
of Globe, Arizona. During the week 
preceding the Sunday of this service a 
candle was distributed to the home of 
every church family. With the candle 
was a mimeographed sheet on which 
in the form of a lighted candle were 
the following words: 


Would you want the church to be 
kept dark? Your presence is the 
light which lights it. When you are 
not there, the church is darker. To 
help you picture this and to remind 
our members to get back to church 
we are setting next Sunday night 
as a Rally Night. There will be 
no lights in the church except those 
of the lighted candles of the mem- 
bers. The candle for your family 
is attached. Bring it with you to 
the church next Sunday night at 
7:30 P.M. and see how much brighter 
the church will be for your presence. 
As you enter the vestibule of the 
church, an usher will light your can- 
dle, take your name for an attendance 
record, and help you place your can- 
dle where its flame, like your smile, 
will do the most to brighten the 
church. Let’s don’t leave the church 


dark next Sunday night! Bring your 
family! Your candle! Your smile! 
“THE CHURCH OF THE LIVING 
FLAME.” 


The idea was so unique as to gain 
considerable publicity through the local 
papers. The service was as interesting 
as the idea was unique. As the people 
entered the church a careful record was 
kept so that absentees could be reached 
later. The lighted candles were placed 
in candelabras about the church. The 
church was crowded. Many members 
of the once-a-year Easter attendance 


group were present, their curiosity 
aroused. 
After the processional hymn and 


prayer, a young lady gave as a read- 
ing the story of The Church of the 
Lighted Lamps (a pamphlet available 
from the Methodist Book Concern). It 
was a story of a German church given 
to the community in 1550 by a Duke 
under the condition that no _light- 
ing system be installed. The church 
was to be lighted by the lamps brought 
from the homes of its members. Thus 
every member felt the obligation to be 
present lest their absence cause the 
church to be dark. 


Following this story, two primary girls 
sang the familiar primary song: 
Jesus bids us shine with a bright clear 
light, 








successful pastor, and in vision ofttimes 
he sees the large church which will 
church 
He sees every pew occupied at all 


T suc average min‘ster wants to be a 


some day replace the _ present 
edifice. 
services. 
Your dreams will come true if you secure 
the help of a parish paper printed by The 
National Religious Press. Hundreds of 
ministers testify that our parish paper 
service has been the means of building up 
their churches and filling empty pews. 
May we send you full particulars and 
samples? Does not obligate you in any way. 


The National Religious Press, 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Send me free of charge full particulars 
and samples. 





Name 


Street 


I Peck ire Regs k chee ad thee en sce ere ey 
C.M.:Feb. 











Instead of the usual sermon, a group 
of young people put on the play, The 
Modern Pagans, a simple, yet very effec- 
tive story of a family that found “other 
things” to do on Sunday than to allow 
the church to make “slaves” of them. 
In a play form the message was much 
more powerful than the same message 
in a sermon which would be discounted 
by the congregation as the minister’s 
effort to scold his people. 


At the close of the service the pas- 
tor read that old poem, “It Isn’t the 
Church—It’s You,” which is familiar to 
all ministers. Then he “gave away 
friends.” There are always a large num- 
ber of people on the church rolls who 
have few other connections with the 
church. These names were put on slips 
of paper and the slips were given to the 
individuals of the congregation with the 
challenge that here was a friend they 
could invite to the church. They were 
urged to make the invitation to church 
on a social call. 


The way to have friends is to be a 
friend, and the way to have a friendly 
church is to be friendly. Thus the serv- 
ice not only rallied the membership, 
but it joined the people with the pastor 
in winning others into church attendance 
with the added incentive to make ours 
a truly “friendly church.” 


RESOURCE MATERIALS: 


Pamphlet, ‘“‘The Church of the Lighted Lamps,” 
Elizabeth Cheney. Abingdon Press. Meth- 
odist Book Concern, 740 Rush St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


Play, ‘‘The Modern Pagans,’ Harry W. Githens 
April-May 1928 issue of THE BULLETIN of 
the New York Sabbath Committee 231 
Bible House, New York City, N. Y. 


Songs, ‘Jesus Bids Us Shine,” ‘Brighten the 
Corner Where You Are.” 
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Chureh 
Management 
Financial 
System 


The Binder 


An adjustable, two post, positive 
lock binder. 


stantly removed. 


Individual sheets in- 


One binder 


for five hundred con- 


Leather index tabs. 
sufficient 
tributors. Two or more, as neces- 


sary, are provided larger churches. 








A record book is insufficient under present day church 





demands. The general business conditions have made it 





necessary for churches to adopt plans for greater effi- 





ciency in the collection of pledges. CHURCH MAN- 





AGEMENT Financial System for churches provides 





for this. 


Chr 
Toh Managers 


FIN ANG ay 
SISTA» 





The Record Sheet 


a 





THIRD QUARTER SECOND QUARTER 





ate }.oca | GENEW ATE Loca. | BENEV 











'=| and church benevolences, the sheet 


A sheet for each individual contributor. 
His record for the entire year appears 
on this sheet. If you have a building or 
special fund in addition to local budget 


| shown at the left is the one to use. 


| Each Master Sheet is carbonized. Back 
| of this is a duplicate. At the end of the 
| quarter simply clip and mail this dupli- 

cate record to the contributor. It is his 
z : quarterly statement, and a suggestion 
| that he pay any amount due. Non-car- 
!} boned Master Sheets are available for 


s is Master Sheet 





TRIPLE BUDGET SHEET 


Other Features 


Front pages include weekly receipt sheets, records of special offerings, records of payments, quarterly report blanks, ete. 


All your treasurer needs in addition is his check book. 


The Cost 


(If you will write us giving the number of contributors in your church we 


System complete for 200 contributors, $8.40 


will send you specimen sheets and an estimate of the cost of the system for your church.) 


sg SEE. es 


Auditorium Building 


CHURCH Wor cp Press, INc. 


those who may desire them. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Liability For Accidental Injuries 


By Arthur L. H. Street 


‘wy S a church liable for injury to a 

| man who donates his work to the 
refinishing of a 
church building? And where can he 
find insurance?” The pastor of a Ne- 
vada congregation propounds these ques- 
tions. 

A church society or corporation’s lia- 
bility or non-liability for particular ac- 
cidents leads to a consideration of two 
branches of the law: (1) Workmen’s 
Compensation, and (2) the Common 
Law, applied to injuries not within the 
Compensation Acts. 


rebuilding or 


Some of the Compensation Acts are 
so worded, and have been so construed 
by the courts, as to apply to pastors, 
janitors and other regular employees of 
a church organization. But, like other 
employees, a church is not liable, under 
these Acts, for injuries not arising out 
of and in the course of the employment. 
To illustrate, a New England court has 
decided that a pastor accidentally killed 
in Rome was not covered by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act of his state, 
if he was on a leave of absence and at 
the time of the accident was not pur- 
suing his ministerial activities. So, too, 
it was decided by the Minnesota Supreme 
Court that there was no liability for 
death of a janitor while trying to cap- 
ture pigeons roosting at the top of a 
church building if he was actuated solely 
by a desire to secure meat for the fam- 
iiy pot, and was not acting, author- 
izedly, to rid the church building of a 
nuisance. 


Furthermore, it is a general rule that 
the Workmen’s Compensation Acts do 
not apply to workers casually and tem- 
rorarily employed. Under this rule, per- 
sons engaged in building or repairing 
church structures, etc., whether for pay 
or not, are not to be regarded as em- 
ployees of the church organization, with- 
in the meaning of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts. 

It is possible that some of the Acts 
may be so worded as to expressedly ex- 
Clude church organizations from their 
provisions. Therefore, when the officers 
ci any given church are in doubt as to 
whether their organization is so covered, 
it is advisable to either take local legal 


counsel or write to the officer or com- 
mission administering the state Work- 
men’s Compensation Act for advice on 
the subject. 

It will be understood, of course, that 
vhere a Workmen’s Compensation Act 
applies to a given accident, liability of 
the employer arises without regard to 
whether the injury was caused by care- 
Icssness or other fault attributable to 
the church. 

Ordinarily, where an accident to an 
employee is not covered by a Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, the liability of the 
employer depends upon a showing that 
he was at fault. That is the common 
law rule. 

The mere fact that a worker on a 
church structure donates his services 
cannot relieve the organization from li- 
ability for injury to him, arising from 
fault attributable to the church. Any 
employer should be as much liable—if 
not more so—to one who works gratu- 
itously as to one who is paid for his 
services. But in neither case is there 
any common-law liability unless there 
is negligence or other fault directly 
causing the accident complained of. 

But charitable organizations are fa- 
vored by the Law. And a church is a 
“charitable” organization within the 
meaning of the Law. It has long been 
a well-established legal principle that a 
charitable organization is not liable for 
injuries resulting to third persons from 
the carelessness or other wrong of its 
employees, if reasonable care has been 
used in selecting those employees. The 
principle is based upon the thought that 
funds designed for charitable use should 
not be depleted by being made subject 
to judicial seizure to satisfy claims for 
neglect, etc., of employees. 

So, in the comparatively late case of 
Wilson v. Evangelical Lutheran Church 
cf Reformation of Milwaukee, 230 N. W. 
709, the Wisconsin Supreme Court de- 
cided that, except for a certain statute 
in force in that state, plaintiff would not 
have been entitled to recover damages 
for injury in falling down a stairway in 
an unlighted hallway in a church build- 
ing. But the statute in question im- 
posed liability upon all owners of “pub- 














CHOIR and 
PULPIT ROBES 


A robe by Cotrell and Leonard is 
recognized as the standard of authen- 
ticity and Send for 


samples of materials and for prices. 


excellence. 





| Established 1832 
COTRELL & LEONARD 
398 Broadway Albany, N. alt 


WINNING WAYS 
Three Plays for Girls in the Early Teens 
(Price 75 Cents) 

By MARION HOLBROOK 


Send for Descriptive Folder 


OLD TOWN PUBLISHERS, INC. 


P. O. Box 323 Madison Square Station 
NEW YORK CITY 


























“YOUR GOLD MINE” 


Every church has a gold mine in the bureau 
drawers, trunks or attics of its congregation. 
Discarded jewelry, gold or silver fragments may 
be converted into a substantial fund for your 
church. We present an ideal way of meeting 
your apportionment this year without pressure 
on coin collections. For further informatien, 
please write to: 


National Reclaiming Associates, Inc. 
Church Campaign Department 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York Cily 








Send for Dr. E. J. Bond’s New 
Plan for Financing Church Debts. 


Raises money without hardship. A tried and 
proven method, endorsed by leading ministers. 


Samples and information on request 


Church Budget Bureau 
Masonic Temple Elyria, Ohio 



















57 Years of Hits 
We supply all entertainment \N? 
needs for dramatic clubs, 
schools, lodges, etc., and for 
every occasion. 

T. S. Denison & Co., 623 S. Wabash, Dest. 13 





Chicago 











TEMPLE 
HARP 


MAE 


and “Grade A” Chimes, are 
the “Gift Perfect” or “Ideal 
Memorial” when added to 
any Organ. Write 


The Kohler-Liebich Co. 
3545 Lincoln Ave.,” Chicago 








| + iw Hangings-Ornaments-Fringes- 


-Furnishingsand Supplies- 
CATALOG. FREE ON REQUEST 


The C.E.WARD Co. NewLondon.0. 


Sri eM ws 
La 
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DOES YOUR CHURCH OWN AN EXCELLOGRAPH? 


This portable duplicating machine will print all your church forms, letters, announcements, pro- 
grams, bulletins, tickets, etc., in any quantity in colors. Write today for illustrated literature 
showing what it will do, how cheaply it can be bought and operated. Ideal for working out plans 
to raise church money. 


PRINTS ANYTHING TYPED, DRAWN OR WRITTEN 


This equipment will print anything from a postal card to a full letter size sheet. 
Only upkeep is paper, ink and stencils. Will save you money—will help you 
raise money—will print anything the church, Sunday school, or church societies 
require. Write for full details without obligation. 


LET US SHOW YOU HOW TO MAKE IT BUY ITSELF 


We will show you how to put it to work raising ne and saving 
money on things you are now printing. Sold on money back guaran- 
tee by one of the largest supply houses for church printing supplies 
in the U. S. Known to ministers for 20 years. 


WRITE TODAY TO PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. B. . . 339 FIFTH AVENUE . .. PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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Money for Replacements 


OU will need money for necessary repairs and replace- 

ments. Here are some suggestions for raising special 
funds. All involve actual saving and sacrificial giving (no 
sales schemes). 





LOYALTY STAMPS 


SAVINGS plan which has the appeal of 

novelty. Church begins to receive an in- 
come the minute the first stamp is sold. You 
can count on its help for any special fund of 
several hundred dollars. 





SAVE ONE CENT PER MEAL 
NE cent per meal; three cents per day; ninety cents 
per month. Get one hundred people doing this and 
your special fund grows fast. Our service supplies all 
necessary forms including the coin purse. 


BOOK OF GOLDEN MEMORIES 


HE complete service includes the beautiful steerhide 

bound books, memorial pages, letterheads and pledge 
cards. One church of 250 members raised $3000 by this 
method. 


Use Coupon below for free samples 





CHURCH Wor _p Press, INc. 
AvupitrortuM BLpc., CLEVELAND, O. 


Please send me free samples as follows 
O Loyalty Stamps 
O One Cent Per Meal 


1 Book of Golden Memories 


CADE OD DDD? DODO LDOLD LP LD LP LD LP LP LP LPL PLP LDAP AP LP OLD VL @ 
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lic buildings” for injuries resulting from 
neglect to maintain them in proper con- 
cition, and the court said that church 
buildings came within the meaning of 
the statute. However, it is unlikely that 
a search of the statutes of all of the 
states would reveal many instances in 
which the common-law immunity of 
churches from liability for accidents 
niodified by statute. 

So, we surmise that a close examina- 
tion of the statutes of Nevada would 
not disclose any provision making a 
church liable for a personal injury like 
that mentioned by our correspondent, 
cr other accidents. However, that is 
a point on which local counsel should 
ke consulted for a definite opinion. 

If it should be found that a church 
organization may be held liable in Ne- 
vada for accidents, by reason of the pe- 
culiar wording of its statutes, insurance 
against such liability should be readily 


| obtained through any good insurance 


agency nearby. 

But, manifestly, it is a waste of money 
to insure against a nonexistent liability. 
Therefore, the church’s local legal coun- 
sel should be asked for a carefully pre- 
pared opinion as to the conditions, if 
any, under which the church is poten- 
tially liable for accidents, before any 
considerable expense in effecting insur- 
ance is incurred. 


SPIRITUAL ENDS THROUGH THE 
MATERIAL 
We can break the power of the mate- 


| rial by its dedication to spiritual ends. 


In that case the material is no longer 
the material, for a spiritual purpose 
runs through it, transforming its char- 
acter into a spiritual agent. I know a 
Hindu doctor who, before he operates, 
takes his instruments and holds them 
up before a picture of the healing Christ, 
says a prayer, and then turns to use 
those instruments in the work of heal- 
ing. When a man holds up before 
Christ every power that he _ possesses, 
every penny that he has, and says, 
“These are for thy use, and for thy use 
alone,” then he is not laying up for 
himself treasure upon earth. He is 
taking earthly treasure and transform- 
ing it into a spiritual agent by holding 
it up for the purposes of healing of 
others. The Hindu ascetic tries to be 
spiritual apart from the material, the 
real Christian tries to be spiritual 
through the material. As Suso says, “He 
who finds the inward in the outward is 
more spiritual than he who finds the 
inward in the inward only.” 

E. Stanley Jones in The Christ of the 
Mount; The Abingdon Press. 


THE GROUND OF LIFE 

There is the story of an Arctic expedi- 
tion in which men had plodded on in 
utter weariness to make no apparent 
headway. But when they took their 
bearings they found themselves nearer 
their goal than they had dared to 
Gream: the ice-country on which they 
plodded had itself been moving, carrying 
them on! Our wisdom and will are poor 
enough; but the very ground of life is 
in God—and that ground of life moves 
as we move, if we pray in His name. 

George A. Buttrick in Jesus Came 


| Preaching; Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Classified For Sale and Exchange 





The Market Place for Men, Ideas, Church Supplies and Service 





Rate for Advertisements inserted in this Department: 
Five cents per word; minimum charge, 75 cents 


Address Classified Department 


Forms close 5th of month preceding 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT, Auditorium Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
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HURCH 


COMMUNION TABLES- FONTS 

) ip PULPITS-CHAIRS- PEWS 
COMPLETE SETS 
=| DIRECT FACTORY PRICES 





Send for Illustrated Catalog 


J.P.REDINGTON& C& 


DEPARTMENT -B- SCRANTON, PA. 




















Sixteen Millimeter Movie Film for rent 
(churches only). Religious and Secular subjects. 
Rev. Scheufler, Elmore, Ohio. 





Wanted: Good used printing press, about 9x13 
chase. Give full details. First Methodist Church, 
England, Arkansas. 





Addressograph Machine, hand operated, and 
six-drawer cabinet filled with a thousand frames. 
All for $75.00. W. J. M., 20 Pierce St., Green- 
field, Mass. 





Wanted: Multigraph, with typesetter, elite 
broad face type, printing attachment for $5.00 
monthly payments. Must be cheap. What have 
you? Rev. Robert L. Armor, 620 West College 
Avenue, Decatur, Ga. 





Ninety cents each. Complete File for ‘‘A Plan 
of Personal Evangelism.’’ Oak Filing Case; 100 
3x5 Prospective Member Cards, printed two 
sides; A to Z index. Regular price $1.60. De- 
scriptive circular upon request. Church World 
Press, Inc., Auditorium Building, Cleveland, O. 





For Sale: New DeVry “D’’ 16 M M Projector, 
$108 for $50. Oliver Nine Typewriter, $6, 
Underwood portable with case, $12. Stereopticon 
Slides, sets and miscellaneous, bargains. Box 77, 
Vernon, New York. 





Duplicator Supplies. A special Church dis- 
count on all supplies for any make duplicator. 
New duplicators $29.50; also filing supplies and 
office equipment. ‘Everything for any standard 
typewriter sent anywhere.’’ New Portables of 
every make. Write for prices. Mason Type- 
writer Exchange, Almond, N. Y. 





Thirty-five cents each. A few Wedding 
Books entitled, ‘‘The Marriage Bond.’’ Boxes 
Slightly soiled. Original price, $1.25. Church 


World Press, Inc., Auditorium Building, Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 





Contemporary Preaching. Am completing a 
volume which surveys modern sermons from 
texts found in the gospels. Survey includes 
books, magazines and sermons privately printed. 
Necessary that sermons have appeared in some 
printed form. I would be glad to look over 
some which may have been published locally 
and therefore escaped me. Send copies to 
William H. Leach, Auditorium Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Church Printing Samples. Send stamps for 
postage and we shall be glad to send you sam- 
ples of bulletins, cards, programs, etc., used by 
churches and ministers, which have come to us. 
Church Management, Auditorium Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Free Visual Evangel. Complete with instruc- 
tions. Ready for anybody to use. Reaches 
children’s hearts. Simple—Evangelistic. Ar- 
nold Westphal, Salem, Ohio. 





Make your church program more effective 
with Brite-Rite slides. Make them yourself. 
Simple. Inexpensive. Brite-Rite Slide Co., 3371 
19th St., San Francisco. 





Stereopticon Slides: Sermons — Lectures — 
Stories! Seeking the Lost; Prodigal Son; What 
Think Ye of Christ? Yellowstone Park; David 
Livingstone; Abraham Lincoln; Ben Hur; Other 
Wise Man; In His Steps; Sign of the Cross; 
Her Mother’s Bible; One of His Jewels; Pilgrim’s 
Progress; Passion Play; Boy Scouts; Esther; The 
Man Without a Country. Any song you desire. 
Slides made to order. Christmas and Easter 
specials. Postal card brings complete list. 
Standard Slide Bureau, Oberlin, Ohio. 





Wedding Books—Marriage Certificates. Sam- 
ples sent for examination. Prices from 10 cents 
to 85 cents. 20 styles from which to choose. 
Leather, Mocotan, Fabrekoid, Vellum art cover 
stock. Latest styles. Ask for cuts and prices 
from which to make selection for samples. Par- 
agon Publishing Company, Lexington, Kentucky. 





“The World's Greatest Passion Play,” depict- 
ing the entire Story of the life of CHRIST 
This Crowning Achievement is more elaborate 
than the OBERAMMERGAU Stage Play, com- 
plete story in & Reels. (NEW) 16 MM. Safety 
Film. Religious! Soul-Stirring! Heart-Reaching! 
Rent or Purchase. Write—Hemenway Film Co., 
87 Church St., Boston, Mass. 





Church Workers’ Exchange 











Lady desires position as secretary to minister; 
will assist with any duties connected with pas- 
torate. Box “D’’—Church Management. 
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HAMMERMILL 20 Lb. BOND LETTERHEADS AND ENVELOPES 















anteed. Send for Samples. BE SATISFIED. 
THE J. R.S.CO., Dept. M. - 





Printed to Your Order, Neatly Boxed, Prompt and Postpaid 


Prise 06... 100 250 500 | 1000 
Letterheads, 20 Ib. Bond White or Colors, any size_._______- $1.00 | $1.75 $2.50 | $4.00 
SE OS a a a eae 100 | 1.75 | 230 | 400 
Both Letterheads and LEE LEE aes 1.50 2.50 | 4.00 | 7.00 
Letterheads 84x11 with Envelopes 44%4x9, ________._-_ 2.00 | 3.00 | 5.00 | 9.00 
Letterheads 714x104 with Envelopes 3%x7', -.._-__-_______| 2.00 | 3. x , 


We have pleased thousands of churches and pastors. 
Cards, Tickets, Announcements, and all forms uséd by Church and Pastor. 


800 Stewart Avenue, COLUMBUS, O. 


Mimeograph Bulletins, Programs, 
Satisfaction Guar- 
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Lenten Suggestions 


in 35 mm silent motion pictures 


Jesus of Nazareth 6-reels 
Christ the Fulfillment 6-reels 
The Crusaders . 8-reels 
The Cross in Russia 7-reels 


IDEAL PICTURE CORP. 


Chicago Minneapolis 








USE THIS CLEANLY METHOD IN YOUR CHURCH 





COMMUNION SERVICE 


Send for Free Folder of Trays, 
Glasses, Collection and Bread 
Plates, Pastor’s Sick Ourfits, 
: etc. Prices tosuit ap church. 
Thomas Comemunion Service Co., Box 540 Lima, Ohio 


MOTION PICTURES 


Religious—Educational—Entertainment 
NOW BOOKING: “The Man Nobody Knows” 
6 REELS (standard size) 


H. S. Brown, Inc. 
806 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago, Ill. 
Portable 


M&M Chapels 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 
Send for free CATALOG, Today 


Mershon & Morley Co. 


29 Main Street Saginaw, Michigan 


INDIVIDUAL 




























(ommuNion | WARE OF QUALITY. 


A Coat 
ay 


in Aluminum or Silver Plate 
BEST MATERIALS -LCOWESTPRICES 
FINEST 2 gigs WSHIP 














Central University 


Correspondence School Established Nie | 
Offers 350 standard courses, College and 
Theological, leading to Undergraduate and 
Graduate degrees. Reasonable fees. Strong 
| Faculty. Individual Instruction. Address | 
| 
{ 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY, Dept. C. 
Irvington Station 
Indianapolis, Ind., de S. A. 











Hundredsof Songs 
,WRITE FOR CATALCCG 
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Paper Covered Books 


First Book GOc—any 2 65c—all three 70¢ 





Nature Sermons 
By Charles E. Jefferson 


Twelve sermons on the beauties of 
Nature. 


The Rainbow 
Deserts 


Birds 


Sunsets 





Storms 
Shadows 
Sounds 

Mists 

Spring 

Odours 

The Landscape 
Lakes 


175 pages of high class sermonic ma- 
terial. 











Handbook of Dedica- 


tions 
A 148 page book giving fifty 





different services for dedica- 





tion and consecration purposes. 





The services include ground-breaking, 
corner stone laying, church dedication, 
dedication of bell, dedication of bap- 
tismal font, dedication of window, dedi- 
cation of lights, installation of officers, 
anniversary services, mortgage burning, 
dedication of pledges, consecration of 
canvassers, stewardship responsive serv- 
ice, Sunday school installation service, 
golden wedding anniversary ritual, and 


many others. 


A reference book you wiil use for years 





Mating Ministers and 
hurches 
By John R. Scotford 


The only book we know on how to get 


a church. 
Part I 
The Task of the Church 


How the church should seek its pastor. 


Part Il 


The Minister's Employment 
Problem 


The waya minister can contact churches 
to get a call. 


Part III 
Denominational Methods 


A study of the ministerial placement 
problem in twenty-six different de- 
nominations. 


196 pages of vital material for preachers 
and churches. 





Send Cash with Order—No Charges 


Auditorium Building 


CHURCH Wor.p Press, INc. 


Cleveland, Ohio 














Jewels To Crown The Worship 


Hour 
SERVICE No. I. 
By Ronald E. Terry 


The Call to Worship: 


The angel of the Lord appeared un- 
to Moses in the midst of a flaming 
bush and said, “Put off thy shoes 
from off thy feet for the ground 
whereon thou standest is holy 
ground.” And he was afraid but God 
said, “I am the Lord and it shall 
come to pass when ye go that ye 
shall not go empty.” Therefore, let 
us seek the Lord while he may be 
found. 


Hymn: “The Lord is in His Holy Temple.” 


Period of Silent Prayer: 
Invocation: 


O God, we thank thee for this uni- 
verse, our great home, for its vast- 
ness and its riches, and for the man- 
ifoldness of the life which teems up- 
on it and of which we are a part. 
We praise thee for the arching sky 
and for the blessed winds, for the 
driving clouds and the constellations 
on high. We praise thee for the salt 
sea and the running water, for the 
everlasting hills, for the trees, and for 
the grass under our feet. We thank 


Another Service by Mr. Terry will appear 
next month. 


thee for our sense by which we can 
see the splendor of the morning and 
hear the jubilant songs of love, and 
smell the breath of springtime. Grant 
us, we pray thee, a heart wide open 
to all this joy and beauty, and save 
our souls from being so steeped in 
care or so darkened by passion that 
we pass heedless and unseeing when 
even the thornbush by the wayside 
is aflame with the glory of God.— 
Prayers of the Social Awakening, 


Walter Rauschenbusch. 


The Offertory: 


The Sentence: 
Remember the words of the Lord 
Jesus, how he said, “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 


It is in loving, not in being loved, 
the heart is blessed. 

It is in giving, not in seeking gifts 
we find our quest. 

Whatever be thy longing or thy need, 
that do thou give, 

So shall thy soul be fed and thou in- 
deed shall truly live.” 


—Author unknown. 


The Solo: 


THE PRAYER: 


Thou art our Father, O God, and 


thou hast provided for our needs. 
Thou hast been the giver and thou 
hast given unto us. Help us then to 
realize that we do not give unto thee 
but return a part of it to thee for the 
building of thy kingdom on earth. As 
we share in that large task bless thou 
us, we beseech thee, in proportion to 
our faith and our deeds for mankind. 
In Jesus’ name we ask it. Amen. 


The Benediction: 


Now unto him who hath made the 
Pleiades and holdeth the stars in 
place; unto Him who is also our in- 
timate companion and loves each one 
as a Father, unto Him be honor and 
glory, dominion and power, both now 
and forevermore. Amen. 


MUST HAVE IT 


I’ll do without the limousine, 


The speed-boat and the summer home 


Which mine have never been; 
The diamonds fine I never had, 
The speedy ’plane for private use, 

That well might make one glad; 
I may cut down on ties and sox, 
And walk until I’m out of breath, 

To keep from going on the rocks. 


But just one thing—by that is meant 
My closely-read “Church Management” 


I'll cleave to until death. 


J. W. G. Ward, 
Oak Park, Illinois. 
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REJECTS THE GOODWIN PLAN 


Editor, Church Management: 


The enclosed copy of a letter which I 
have addressed to Mr. Adolph O. Good- 
win states my position with regard to 
the Goodwin Plan. Should you desire 
to print it, you have my permission to 
do so. 

Ernest F. Tittle, 
Evanston, Illinois 


Adolph O. Goodwin, President 
The Goodwin Plan of America, Inc. 
Mather Tower 
Chicago, Illinois 
My dear Mr. Goodwin: 

I must again, definitely and finally, 
ask you to withdraw my endorsement 
of the Goodwin Plan. I have repeatedly 
said, and now say, that I do not ques- 
tion your sincerity or that of your asso- 
ciates, some of whom I personally know 
and highly regard. But for two reasons 
in particular I feel compelled to renew 
my request: 

First, in spite of all you may do (and 
are attempting to do) in hope of pre- 
venting it, the working of this Plan is, 
I think, bound to create irritation and 
conflict between local business men and 
church organizations. 

Second, when I gave you my original 
endorsement I was influenced by the 
hope that your Plan would give to so- 
cially-minded church people an oppor- 
tunity to exercise ethical discrimination 
in the purchase of goods. I did not then 
know, what now appears to be a fact, 
that your Plan does not include all man- 
ufacturers who are prepared to meet its 
ethical demands but only a relatively 
few in any one field. So that church 
people who should, of course, encourage 
all men who are attempting to do right 
are being asked to encourage by their 
purchases only the few who shall be per- 
mitted to avail themselves of your pro- 
motional agency. To this your own re- 
ply is that if all were included no special 
advantage would accrue to any; there 
would then be no inducement for manu- 
facturers to sign up under the terms of 
the Plan; there would be no appeal to the 
profit motive. It comes, then, to this: 
the church is asked to participate in a 
plan which legitimatizes the profit mo- 
tive, a plan which, in the name of prof- 
it, excludes some manufacturers, how- 
ever ethical they made desire to be, and 
‘includes only a number small enough 
‘o guarantee its commercial advantages. 
This, in my judgment, the church ought 
not to do. At its best, the church has 
always said, “Whosoever will, let him 
come.” It should not now, or ever, place 
itself in a position where, in effect, it is 
obliged to say, ‘Only a few men who de- 
sire to do right can hope for our eco- 
homic support.” 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Ernest F. Tittle 


FEDERAL MONEY FOR CHURCHES 


Editor, Church Management— 
The January issue of Church Manage- 
ment is just fine, and packed full of good 


suggestions for ministers and churches. 
The article on page 206, “Now is the time 
for property replacement,” is worth the 
subscription. After reading the article 
I began to think just what might be 
done here in Minoa. 


We do need a new church in the worst 
way, this is a town of about 1,000 people 
and half Protestant, and our church 
is the only church to care for the 
Protestants. We could deuble our Church 
School if we had room to care for them, 
but the money question has been a fac- 
tor that has held things up, as well as 
lack of vision and consecration on the 
part of the people. 


I have been wondering if it were pos- 
sible to get some money from the Fed- 
eral Government to pay the labor and 
we buy the materials. If this could be 
done I think I could get the people to do 
something and it would give employment 
to skilled labor as well as unskilled. 


Sincerely yours, 
Chas. W. Fryer, 
Minoa, New York. 


“SHUT-IN” 
A Sick Parson’s Soliloquy 


“Bronchitis,” friend or foe? 

How can I really know? 

Friend, if it slowly yields, 

Yet opens fruitful happy fields 
For being undisturbed. 


Boy, what a day! | 

A tempting breakfast tray— 

A nice long nap— 

And now a chance to lap 
From fountains deep. 





O now, how very good, 

To just “saw wood’— 

No nagging telephone— 

Propped up in bed alone— 
To rest and read. 


Three Hours Pass 


And then—an idea—O “Eurek!” 

Why not a day off once a week 

To read in bed? That plan 

Would surely make a better man, 
Fuller and fitter! 


All’s still! I seem to hear Him say 
In His own blessed, quiet way: 
“Mid days brimful of stress and trial 
Come ye apart and rest awhile.” 
Chas. Groshon Gunn, 
Bluefield, West Virginia. 





“CHURCH MANAGEMENT” HELPS 
PAY THE BILLS | 


I’m sorry I’m behind dear “Will’ 
But let others go I'll pay this bill 
For here’s a secret I'll tell you 
In “C. M.” I'll learn to pay them too | 
For there ideas I shall find | 
That will help my purse, nerves and mind | 


A. L. Murray, 
Lansdale, Pa. 


| 261 KINGSVILLE AVE. 
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ASTER FREE 
HALL MACK CO. 
MUSIC 


Send for 
services, words and music. 
of Charge. 


Send 25 cents for Easter Helper No. 20 
which contains more than 100 Recitations, 
Drills, Pantomimes, Songs for Primary, etc., 
and a special feature, “His Holy Hills.” 


Ask for returnable copies of an Easter 
Sunrise Service, Pageants, Song Stories, 
and Special Features. We have the most 
attractive material. Ask for samples of 
Ready-to-use Mother’s Day services. 


HALL-MACK CO. 


21st and Arch Sts. Phila., Penn. 








catalogue containing 16 page 
This is Free 














LKKAANNAANNNNAAN ANNAN NNAW 
LENT BEGINS FEB. 18 


Are you planning special services during Lent? 


Announce your sermon topics and programs by 
using Woolverton printed aids—an appropriately 
designed post card, an attractive Lenten folder, 
or a pastoral letter. Samples of our Lenten 
publicity helps will be mailed you on request. 


Start your Easter financial campaign with the 
first Sunday in Lent! We have several success- 
ful money raising plans to suggest. Write today! 


The Woolverton Printing Company 
Cedar Falls, lowa 


Please Mention “Church Management” 











FORCED TO ECONOMIZE 
ON PRINTING ? ? 


Why not try a mimeograph or multigraph. 
We can tell you where to buy either new 
or reconditioned outfits. 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
Auditorium Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
































Mazda Lamps 


Carbons, Tickets, 
and Supplies Send 
Catalogue ‘‘G.”’ 
MOVIE SUPPLY COMPANY 
$44 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


for Free 











GOOD THINGS 

















‘ 
All good things in this Ji. ; 
world are advertised. , 
Why not advertise the 
greatest thing in the 
world—the teachings of 
Jesus Christ? The Ash- . 
tabula Bulletin is an in- > ie 
expensive way to send 4g 2 
an advertising message in saasall 
to all, about your church. 
Catalog and prices of Ashtabula Bulletins 


sent without charge on your request. 


THE ASHTABULA SIGN CO., Inc. 


ASHTABULA, 0. 
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CHARTING 1933 


At the right appears a ballot or chart 
which will provide an interesting and 
helpful half hour for you. With it you 
may think over the twelve months past 
and call to mind the high and low points 
of the year. Just as an example to 
show the use of the graph one is repro- 
duced herewith. It offers our idea of the 
course of the church dollar throughout 
1933. 


7 
~——S ago 
~ 
~ s 
“<7 


Church Money in 1933 


Total receipts for the year were below 
the average of 1932 in every field of 
church activity. A gradual picking up 
came with the fall months. Possibly by 
Easter the 1934 line would be above the 
1932 average line. 


These charts can be used for charting 
still other activities. We are interested 
in seeing just what the tendency was in 
your church during the year past. Chart 
the history and send it to us. We will 
be glad to send you several additional 
ballots for your own use as an apprecia- 
tion of your courtesy. 


STEWARDSHIP 


It ain’t in throwin’ your cap in the air 
And shoutin’ your minister’s praise; 
It ain’t in arguin’ all day long 
Until you are red in the face; 
It’s to pay as you pray 
On collection day— 
That’s stewardship. 


It ain’t in swellin’ a talk-fest brigade 
And spoutin’ out promises fair; 
It ain’t in yellin’ encouragement 
When creedsmen rant and rare; 
It’s livin’ day by day, 
In a God-honoring way— 

That’s stewardship. 


It ain’t givin’ advice, 

Though it’s free and without price; 

It ain’t in boastful braggin’ 

About spiritual heights attained; 

It’s to do your best work 

And never play the shirk— 
That’s stewardship. 


It ain’t in singin’ Psalm tunes 

Or repeatin’ the Apostles’ Creed; 

It ain’t in bombast or Pharisaic pride, 

Or in sayin’ one is on the Lord’s side; 

It’s prayin’ and workin’ and payin’ 

Always puttin’ God’s Kingdom first— 
That's stewardship. 


—Woman’s Missionary Friend. 


It is love that asks, that seeks, that 
knocks, that finds, and that is faithful 
to what it finds——St. Augustine. 


» s * 


Forever haltless hurries Time, the Dur- 
able to gain. 

Be true, and thou shalt 
with everlasting chain. 


—Schiller. 


fetter Time 
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Your Church History For 1933 


ein can spend a profitable half hour tracing through the history of yow 
church for 1933. These non-technical charts make it possible to visualize 
the months and estimate progress or recession. Let the dotted line through the 
center of the chart represent the average for 1932. Then estimate where to start 
January First. Make your own dotted line through the months as the movement 
is up or down. If the charts are too small run above or below, as necessary. 
Send us your charts when finished and we will mail you several additional copies 
of the ballot for your own use. 


No. 1. 


Start with the first Sunday in January. 





Attendance 


Show peak attendances and slumps. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Se Oct. Nov. Dec. 















































No. 2. Finance 


Use receipts rather than pledges for this chart. In starting remember that 
the dotted line is the average for 1932, not the amount for each corresponding 
Sunday. 








Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. , Oct. Nov. Dec. 


— 
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No. 3. Morale 


Have your people kept their faith in God’ 
Have they lost their optimism? 


This is a most important chart. 
In the Church? Have they yielded to cynicism? 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
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The Whole Year At 
The 1934 Engagement 
Record is Now Ready 








HIS engagement record is one hundred per cent useful. It is 
simple. It consists of twelve pages and covers. Each page 
has a space for thirty-one days in the month. Days of the weeks 
and dates are imprinted. Sundays stand out in bold type. 
It serves as an engagement record. In it the minister lists forth- 
coming events. It may be used to shape the preaching program 
for the year. Space is provided for listed calls, baptisms, funerals 
and other events. 
| It provides all the space the average minister needs and elminates 
costly and cumbersome systems sometimes used. 


At the end of the year it may be filed and the minister who uses 
it year after year will have a complete history of his work. 


Price: Fifty cents. postpaid 





Three copies. $1.25 





Address CHURCH WorLD Press, INC. 
Auditorium Building 
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A Glance 


Size, 81x13 Inches 





Cleveland, Ohio 


























When You Require It 





years. 


service is quick, careful and courteous. 


THE EVANGELICAL 








3 1900 Superior Avenue «» 


Peleting . . .. 


E wish to extend to you an invitation to become acquainted 


with THE EVANGELICAL PRESS. 


Thousands of institutions and individuals have accepted a similar 
invitation and have enjoyed a profitable printing association for 


Our specialty is Books, Magazines and Booklets. We have modern 
equipment to meet all the requirements of your particular job. Our 


Why not allow us to estimate on your next printing? You will be 
delighted with our product, price, and service. 





PRESS 
Cleveland, Ohio 


























Theodore Roosevelt was using the “big stick” to make Big Business 
regard the interests of the public. 


A far-seeing young executive was using his heart and head to estab- 
lish in his little business, practices which would protect the interests of 
the workers and improve their living conditions. 


“Pay a man or woman a living wage,” mused this young man, “and 
many of the social problems of the day will be eliminated. Dishonesty 
will decrease, crime will be lessened, and the slums and tenements will 
disappear from our cities.” And the founder of the Duplex Envelope 
Company, putting his convictions into action, established in his organi- 
zation the principle of a minimum, living wage for every worker. True, 
this minimum was small compared to that of today, but it was based on 
1907 living costs—was viewed as a radical step by conservative em- 
ployers of that day. 


No worth-while organization could be untrue to such traditions. 
Through the years of depression the Duplex Envelope Company has 
maintained a fair minimum wage—has refused to employ people at a 
figure below it—has sacrificed its profit to protect its workers. 


We are happy that the NRA promises to put all businesses on an 
equal footing in the treatment of their workers. We cannot heip reflect- 
ing, however, that had that young man, thinking the problem through 
in 1907, been able to impress his principles on a greed-controlled world, 


the NRA would never have become necessary. 


We shall be happy indeed to send you, upon request, copies of pamphlets written 
by the founder of the company and used in his early efforts to establish Social 


Justice—a living wage and better working conditions for workers in industry. 
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THE DuPLex ENVELOPE COMPANY—RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Originators of the Duplex Envelope System; W orld’s Largest Makers of Church Offering Envelopes, Duplex and Single. 
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